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Commercial Teachers 


should possess a broad 
knowledge and a sound con- 
ception of accounting princt- 


ples and procedure, auditing, 


theory and practice, and law in its 
relation to accounting. 


Ability to interpret financial state- 


ments, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to 
give sound advice on matters involving a correct 
application of accounting principles, to aid in 
the organization of a business enterprise—such 
ability results from the study of accountancy. 


We offer an intensive training in accountancy to 
teachers of commercial subjects and school officials who 
have a knowledge of the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping and related business subjects. This course of 
study is one of the service schemes of the company, hence 
is offered at cost of material and service. 

Over one thousand teachers have subscribed for this course. To 
those now interested in the study of accountancy, we recommend 
subscribing for the course at the beginning of the school year. By 


devoting your spare time to the course, you should be able to complete 
it during the year. 


Detailed information will be mailed upon request. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Tue BALance Sueet will be sent, without charge, 
to commercial teachers and school officials who are 
interested in commercial education. We should be 
advised promptly of a change in address. The as- 
sistance of the readers in keeping our mailing list 
correct will be appreciated. Officials and heads of 
commercial departments are requested to report 
the names of all commercial teachers who would 
find this publication interesting and who would 
appreciate receiving it. 


If you, the reader of this issue, observe that 
“The Balance Sheet™ is being addressed to one or 
more teachers in your school who are no longer 
located there, will you kindly report the matter to 
us? It is a tremendous task to keep the mailing list, 
of “The Balance Sheet” up-to-date and correct, 
owing to the fact that there are annual changes in 
the personnel of the teaching staff of almost every 
school 


If you find “The Balance Sheet™ interesting and 
helpful in your work, it is likely that other teachers 
in you department wil!! find it equally interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to receive it. If you 
will call their attention to it and tell them to write 
us. or if you will write us and request that we send 
it to them their names will be placed on the mail- 
ing list. Please remember, however, that “The 
Balance Sheet” is mailed to commercial teachers 
and school officials only. It is not our policy to send 
it to pupils. 


We welcome for publication, articles dealing 
with various subjects or branches of commercial 
education, addresses delivered at teachers’ conven- 
tions, bookkeeping exercises and problems, examina- 
tion questions in all commercial subjects, results of 
contests, convention programs, news items, an- 
nouncements, etc. 


Back numbers of the following issues of “The 
Balance Sheet” are available and will be mailed 
upon request; September, 1924; October, 1924; 
December, 1924; January, 1925; February, 1925; 
and May, 1925. 





There will be many interesting articles on various 
commercial subjects in the forthcoming numbers of 
“The Balance Sheet”. Reference will be made to 
only a few of the many articles which have been 
selected for publication in early issues. 


“Getting Started in Bookkeeping” will appear in 
the October number. L. G. Pulver is the author of 
this article. He hails from West Virginia and is a 
recent graduate from Northwestern University. He 
has written a splendid article which should prove 
interesting to all commercial teachers as well as 
teachers of bookkeeping. 


“Commercial Mathematics, A Prerequisite to 
Bookkeeping”, will also be published in the October 
number. Karl W. Mitchell, the author, is head of 
the commercial department in the High School at 
Berkeley, California. This is a timely discussion of 
an important subject. 

Rose M. Conway, a teacher in the High School 
at Hartford, Connecticut, has written an article on 
Typewriting, entitled “Excelsior”, which will 
probably be published in the October number. In 
submitting the article for publication, Miss Conway 
wrote: “I should feel much honored if I were per- 
mitted to be numbered among “The Balance Sheet* 
contributors’. We take this opportunity to assure 
Miss Conway that we feel much honored in being 
permitted to publish such a splendid article on the 
subject of Typewriting. 

Other articles which will appear soon include an 
article on the subject of “Planning a Uniform Course 
in Bookkeeping and Accounting” by O. J. Dickey 
of Omaha, Nebraska; “Importance of Accounting” 
by W. L. Watson of the North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington, Texas; “Evidence” by David 
Hamblen of Newton, Massachusetts; “Office 
Practice’ by John G. Quarters of Ironwood, 
Michigan; “Things you may Wish to Know about 
Law” by T. A. McNeal, a member of the State 
Text Book Commission of Kansas; and “Some 
Commercial Education Problems from the Book- 
keeping Teachers Point of View” by M. D. Burgess 
of the Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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BOOKKEEPING — A STUDY IN VALUES 
by 
RALPH R. RICE 


Ralph R. Rice is a 
teacher of ge oe: and 
other business subjects in 
the University High School 
located at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He gave up a po- 
sition in the Washington 
Union High School at 
Centerville, California, to 
accept this position. 

Mr. Rice is a graduate 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of Heald’s 
Business College at San Francisco. He has been 
teaching in the Public and Private Schools of Cali- 
fornia for the past ten years and has created an 
enviable reputation as a teacher of commercial 
subjects. 


URING the last quarter-century business 

has become more and more a profession, 

demanding not only technical skill for rou- 
tine, but a broad culture as well, a knowledge of 
social and economic values, the attributes of good 
citizenship, a knowledge of history, language and 
men. No man can attain the degree of success de- 
sired without such mental equipment, and nothing 
succeeds like success. 


The trend indicated is most noticeable in the 
texts which are being used and produced in the 
commercial courses of our secondary schools, and 
in the colleges of commerce in our large universi« 
ties. A scientific approach to business problems 
is being developed, accuracy is demanded, and the 
literary quality of the texts has improved to a 
remarkable degree, revealing a new enthusiasm and 
a new purpose. Commercial educators are “finding 
themselves”. They realize that commercial educa- 
tion has become an integral part of our educational 
system, that it is here to stay. It meets a demand 
which can not be ignored or trifled with. THE 
CHIEF BUSINESS OF THIS COUNTRY IS 
BUSINESS. 


Speaking as an educator I would say that it is 
the desire of commercial instructors to improve the 
quality of their work and the content of the sub- 
ject matter. Speaking as a business man I would say 
that this is what has to be done and no argument. 
Speaking further as an educator I would say that 
teachers have no desire to “commercialize” liberal 
education. Such an aim would be a folly and a 
disaster. It would entitle them to no consideration 
whatever, and would destroy much of the fine fabric 
they have been weaving the long years through. 
No one wants to “Kulturize” or “vocationalize™ 
our educational system. It would not avail him 
anything if he did so desire. Our aim as instructors 
is rather to “liberalize commercial education and 
bring it up to the high level now reached by what 
is designated as liberal education. This tendency 
has resulted in part from academic pressure, in some 
degree from economic and social determinism, but 
in greater degree from the conscientious conviction 
of commercial instructors that the content, quality, 





and standards of their courses may not be favorably 
comparable with the content, quality, and stand- 
ards of their brethren who have been in the field 
longer. Commercial education is in its infancy. 
Liberal education antedates the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The history of accounting is interesting, but 
is not properly a part of this article. 

Speaking as a lawyer I would say that book- 
keeping has back of it a threefold sanction: legal, 
economic and administrative. The legal sanction 
or compulsion (if you think that a better word) is 
found in the Constitution of the United States, 
Amendment XVI, and is as follows: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several states, and with- 
out regard to any census or enumeration.” The 
Congress has delegated this function to the Treas- 
ury Department and this Department has formu- 
lated rules and produced standardized forms for the 
computation and checking of the income tax re- 
turns. It would seem that this has laid heavy 
responsibilities upon our bookkeepers and upon 
those responsible for their training. I leave the 
economic and administrative sanctions to their 
proper spokesmen. I have related bookkeeping to 
law, and would suggest that the legal significance 
of business transactions be woven into the entire 
course with adequate explanations. 

Speaking as the proprietor of a business I would 
say that I have to have a record of everything I do 
in a business capacity. I want people to keep my 
books who are responsible, people who are accurate, 
people whom I can trust. I want to know how 
much I owe. I want to know how much I am 
worth, how much I have made or lost and why. I 
can not pay for mistakes and I can not take time 
to teach my bookkeeper what to do. He must be 
trained when he comes to me. I pay taxes for the 
upkeep of the schools and think I deserve some con- 
sideration. I do not mean that the schools should 
be devoted exclusively to my needs. I am not that 
narrow. But I do think that my needs are worthy of 
notice. This suggests the economic sanction of 
bookkeeping. 

Speaking as an administrator I would say that 
bookkeeping is the legs of business and that we 
want those legs sound. We do not want them sup- 
ported by crutches. An administrator has to carry 
out policies, he has to originate plans, he has to 
organize material, he has to handle men. Bookkeep- 
ing is intimately related to everything the admin- 
istrator has to do. In the organization of the busi- 
ness the system of bookkeeping used is determined 
by the form of the business unit and the Sixteenth 
Amendment. It is desirable that the prospective 
bookkeeper know something of these units: sole 
proprietorship, partnership, and corporation. It 
might be asserted that a study of bookkeeping is 
the proper approach to business administration and 
that it often leads to administrative positions. It is 
certainly a prerequisite to the study of adminis- 
trative and economic problems in our colleges of 
commerce. 
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Relating bookkeeping to the various problems of 
the business administrator is almost a liberal edu- 
cation in itself. It is valuable knowledge for any- 
body whether he be a business man, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a minister or a teacher. The principles of 
business administration should be interwoven with 
the bookkeeping course. It would make better 
bookkeepers. To quote J. George Frederick from 
his book, “Business Research and Statistics”, “It is 
a severe enough task for the best of business brains 
to plan wisely and with originality even after the 
essential facts are at hand; to attempt to do so with 
poor or incomplete information is a grave and 
unnecessary business risk”. It seems as though 
J. O. McKinsey has solved this problem in his 
recent text on “Business Administration”. I would 
quote all of Chapter XV if space permitted. 

There is another problem that often vexes the 
business executive. He has to dictate letters to 
stenographers whose business vocabulary is not 
extensive enough. Every stenographer should have 
at least the elements of bookkeeping; should know 
how to type a Balance Sheet and a Profit and Loss 
Statement so that they are intelligible to the person 
who pays for the work done. It would make her 
services more valuable to her employer, and, as a 
general rule, employees are paid in proportion to 
the value of their services. Schools which do not 
consider the value of bookkeeping to the stenog- 
rapher are not dealing fairly with the students. I 
think a quotation from Bourke Cochran would be 
appropriate here: “There is but one straight road 
to success, and that is merit. The man who is 
successful is the man who is useful. Capacity never 
lacks opportunity. It can not remain undiscovered, 
because it is sought by too many who are anxious 
to use it.” He might have added that bookkeeping is 
useful knowledge. It is certainly fundamental in 
business. 

The administrator would take all of our time if 
we would let him, but he has had his say. We 
must now listen to the Certified Public Account- 
ant, the man who has climbed to the top of his 
profession. We do not have to use the word 
“profession” advisedly, for accounting is a pro- 
fession with definite and rigid standards and an 
admirable ethical code. He begins at the begin- 
ning—bookkeeping. Emerson says that all of us 
should begin at the beginning. It is not a bad idea. 
The accountant would use expressions similar to 
the following: “Yes, I receive good pay for my 
work, but I earn it. I have to know my stuff. I am 
not paid for guesswork. It ‘takes a long and severe 
course of training before I am certified. My work 
is considered important enough to be regulated by 
law. I have to pass an examination the same as the 
doctor, lawyer, or teacher. I am certified by the 
state board. Then I have to work three years as a 
junior accountant before I can use the letters 
“C. P. A.” after my name. But it is worth it. My 
field is unlimited. Let me give you some statistics. 
According to the 1920 Census clerical occupations 
reached the number of 3,126,541. All commercial 
occupations numbered 7,369,520. Read this number 
again and ask yourself whether we need book- 
keepers or not. By the same census there were 
listed 734,688 bookkeepers, cashiers, and account- 
ants, and 615,154 stenographers and typists who 
need to know something of bookkeeping in order 


to be really efficient. Yes, mine is a big field. There 
is a wonderful opportunity for constructive service 
in it. The accountant is more in demand today than 
ever. When you get to the top you are independent. 
There are not enough men for the top positions. 
We have to know business finance, business organ- 
ization, business administration and business law. 
And we have to have business sense. Bookkeeping 
is fundamental in all of these. It develops accuracy, 
straight thinking, concentration, reasoning and 
memory. It makes possible contacts that will lead 
you somewhere. Do not belittle it.” 


We will now listen to the school administrator, 
Station EFFICIENCY broadcasting: “I do 
not regard bookkeeping as a mere filler in the cur- 
riculum, something to be tried as a last resort for 
those who are slow to learn. To take this attitude 
would create in the minds of the teachers that 
their work was a “snap course”. This idea would 
spread to the students and then I would have a 
busy time keeping my standards up to par. I would 
require the same high standards of efficiency in 
this subject that I require in the more academic 
subjects. I would have teachers of this subject as 
thoroughly prepared to teach it as the teachers of 
other subjects are prepared in their specialties. I 
would have teachers conversant with the latest 
books on the subject, the latest and most effective 
methods used in teaching, and the latest and most 
up-to-date developments in actual business prac- 
tice. I do not propose to tolerate any “snap courses” 
in my school, and I have no patience with “‘loafers’* 
of any description. I would relate this subject to 
life; to social values. As one interested in the devel- 
opment of character I would relate it to that phase 
of modern education. I realize that this subject is 
a vocational one, but that it has educational values 
also. I would have these developed to the utmost. 
I would have a Personal Balance Sheet used for the 
development of the qualities desired in the business 
men of the future. See Balance Sheet on page 6. 


The student continues: “I do not know very 
much about the objectives of education. Nor do I 
know very much of educational values. But I am 
ambitious. I want to succeed. I want to be a citizen 
who is good and good-for-something. I know what 
I like to study and what I would like to do. I am 
willing to take the advice of people who know 
more of the world than I do. I know that culture 
is a good thing and I want to acquire it. I realize 
that | will have to work for my living and I know 
of the opportunities in the business world. I would 
like to prepare myself for those opportunities. It 
seems to me that bookkeeping is an entering wedge 
to bigger things. It may also be the means of put- 
ting me through college. If I am not able to go to 
college, it will surely help me to realize some of 
my ambitions. I like to read of men who do things. 
I am naturally a hero-worshipper. I admire Henry - 
Ford, Westinghouse, Edison and men like them. I 
have personal problems which I cannot tell to 
everybody. Bookkeeping may help me solve them. 
As I said before, I will have to work for a living. 
I will have to get me a job soon. I want the best 
kind of a job I can get. I want a job that will put 
me in touch with men who are planning and doing 
big things. I want to be bigger than my job. I 
realize that I will have to bring something to my 
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job besides technical skill if I am to rise in my 
chosen vocation. I want to take bookkeeping be- 
cause I think I will like it and because it will be 
helpful in so many ways.” 

It is now my pleasure, in concluding this sym- 
posium, to summarize what has been said and re- 
late it to my profession. Needless to say, I am in 
sympathy with what all that those interested in 
bookkeeping have had to say—the business man, 
the educator, the administrator, the accountant, 
and above all, the student. May I ask a question? 
“Do we, as teachers, really understand the voca- 
tional and educational significance of bookkeeping?” 
I hear an affirmative. That gives me the courage to 
hazard another question: “Have we, as teachers, 
exhausted the possibilities of this subject?” The 
affirmative is not so positive. There are some who 
indicate by the nodding of the head that they 
would say “No”. Some are not voting. The answer 
is encouraging. We all know that we have made a 
good beginning, or, if you will permit a repetition, 
we are “finding ourselves” with the aid of men 
like Baker, McKinsey, Finney, Bennett, Kester, 
Krebs, Esquerre, Hatfield, Montgomery, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

I have not discussed banks, retail stores, civil 
service, or any of the various fields in detail. Nor 


have I discussed the work of the private schools. 
I am not writing a book. I do not need to. One has 
been written already. I refer you to “Boys and 
Girls in Commercial Work” by Bertha M. Stevens, 
prepared for the Cleveland Survey Committee, 
Russell Sage Foundation. And on this Committee 
I find the names of Leonard P. Ayres, James R. 
Garfield, Charles E. Adams, Arthur D. Baldwin 
and Newton D. Baker. This book was printed in 
1916 and may not be absolutely up to date. It does 
contain valuable information, information that every 
commercial instructor ought to possess and use. 

One more question: “Why can not the com- 
mercial instructors of 1925 get together and make 
a survey of the entire country, section by section, 
and bring their problems before the educational 
leaders in a scientific manner?” We would then be 
controlled by facts and not by mere opinions. I am 
sure that certain publishing houses would sponsor 
the movement. And I am positive that this under- 
taking would remove some unnecessary doubts and 
misapprehensions and place commercial instruc- 
tion upon the high plane that it ought to occupy. 
Why not do it immediately and use “The Balance 
Sheet” as a means of intercommunication, as the 
purveyor and dispenser of the information thus 
collected? 





ASSETS: ITEMS TOTALS 
Be IIR 5d. be. 5 ace. e orahesorera ae Sa Ueda $0.90 
icc SIE dia) 5.066 ahd ac 50,6 4a oie irae dee a .40 
3. Character: 
a, Ie ee $0.70 
a. Meeponsibiity..........0655. .80 
Rs edlaces.csiss.o de een ee .90 
i, RN. 5 os ks een 15 
ey WR aco, Soe vo 6 ici o Seabinds 95 
G Pippreniation. .. .... 2... cess 85 4.95 
ae ie ceg a Bee oe oso Scien ata ehisia 75 
. “Regeeecel ee. ........... 715 
OE eee 
(to be discovered) - —-= 
Ce eects awn daaigionie $7.75 
LIABILITIES: 
iin cies «nae ik ee alelein $o.10 
i a lar cating Satna ws His hs aaa .60 
3. Negative character traits: 
IE ioc aces mreecadacs $0.30 
a. Ieneeponsipility................ .20 
0 ee eee .10 
4. Lack of cooperation........... 25 
>See .0F 
IE ooo do cas nc pase et 58 1.05 
ee Naser Aeon Solin £04 Suse ne 25 
ie ii aces acs van x sastintacene twins : 25 
6. Unlisted Liabilities: 
(to be ascertained) 
Torac LiaBmitigs.......... $2.25 
MN co dagen d Riginnamieians eee wade nb aehats $5.50 


Note: 


The only ways of increasing “net worth” are to increase the assets or decrease the liabilities. 


We have here a possible net worth of $10.00. The unlisted assets and liabilities could be added after proper 


questioning. Any teacher can readily see the value of this plan. I now yield to the student who is com- 


mercially inclined.” 
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SALESMANSHIP IN THE BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL 
OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


by 


HELEN J. KIGGEN* 


classified under two heads: the cooperative 

(week-in-and-week-out) and the part-time 
(Saturdays and December). The millinery sections 
are given a salesmanship course very similar to that 
of the cooperative classes, but necessarily rather 
limited in scope, since they study the subject but 
two periods a week and their store experience is 
only fifteen days during December. 


The cooperative course, established in 1921, is 
authorized for only juniors and seniors. Sophomores 
taking salesmanship are given no store experience, 
but have four periods weekly of work, rather pre- 
paratory in its nature. This includes commercial 
geography, as related especially to department store 
merchandise, merchandise demonstration and study, 
English, and arithmetic lessons suitable as a back- 
ground for the cooperative course. During the 
junior and senior years, each class pursuing the 
week-in and week-out plan is divided into two sec- 
tions, one being in the store while the other is in 
school, and vice-versa. 

The purpose of the course is not to take the place 
of academic instruction, but rather to afford a new 
opportunity for pupils who want store work, and 
to promote the efficiency of the worker. It often 
prevents pupil mortality which, as you know, is 
due either to lack of interest in the regular school 
work, or to economic conditions in the home. The 
December earnings of the salesmanship pupils of 
our school alone amounted to $3,685.21. It is inter- 
esting and gratifying to note that many of these 
girls have opened their own bank account with 
money earned at this time. 

The contract for the cooperative employment is 
briefly: 

Cooperative students shall be definitely selected 
and assigned by the stores and shall be on the store 
payroll throughout the training period, subject to 
store regulations and discipline during weeks of 
employment. 


Te salesmanship courses in our school are 


Students shall receive training in the various lines 
of store work according to the following schedule: 
marking goods, two weeks; examining, four weeks; 
cashiering, four weeks; selling, eight weeks; total, 
twenty weeks. 

The stores shall furnish the school with regular 
reports as to attendance of students and the quality 
of their work. 


The compensation shall be ten dollars a week for 
juniors and twelve dollars a week for seniors. 


At the completion of the course, these trained 
students shall be given special consideration for 
regular employment and shall be credited with one 
year’s experience in the matter of pay and prorho- 
tion. 

Thus are the merchants, the Retail Trade Board, 
and the school authorities fostering a spirit of co- 
operation in this well organized plan. The depart- 
ment store is the laboratory for applying in a prac- 
tical way the theories learned in class. The School 
Committee and the Board of Superintendents ap- 
prove of experience under actual business condi- 
tions as a fitting complement to the school training 
in salesmanship. 


Throughout the course we strive to make the 
girls realize that salesmanship is not merely the 
selling of pins, needles, shoes, or hats, but that 
everyone in every walk of life, requires salesmanship 
—that it is the foundation of all business, indus- 
trial and social success. One of our definitions is: 
“Salesmanship is the selling of merchandise, serv- 
ices, ideas, or ideals.” The time is coming when all 
who would become leaders will make a careful 
study of the psychology of salesmanship in order 
to know how to sell themselves and their ideals. 
Of two doctors equally skillful, the one who knows 
the principles of salesmanship succeeds better than 
the one who merely knows his profession. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inventor, needed salesman- 
ship to sell the idea that his telephone was a neces- 
sity in business. Thus do we try to impress upon 
the student a need for special training in developing 
her powers so that she may be of the greatest use 
to herself and to the community. 


The course of study is the result of a careful 
analysis of store problems and their relation to the 
future success of the student. Juniors holding such 
positions as markers, cashiers, and examiners need 
the fundamentals of arithmetic and we give them 
plenty of practice in accurate and rapid calculation. 
They work out in class actual examples met in their 
previous week's work. Ability to handle fractions 
easily and correctly is essential to those who sell 
yard goods, laces or articles sold by the dozen. Per- 
centage in its simplest and most practical form is 
taught in relation to mark-down sales, commissions, 
and employees’ discount. 


Pupils sometimes show their initiative by making 
practical suggestions for the remedy of human 
problems in the store and these suggestions are 
often so good that the store acts upon them. For 


*Miss Helen J. Kiggen is a graduate of the Boston Normal School and also of the Prince School of Educa- 
tion for Store Service. This is a graduate school of Simmons College. Miss Kiggen has been teaching Sales- 
manship in the Boston Continuation School, in the Department Stores, and in the High School of Practical 
Arts of Boston. Her present position is that of Cooperative Assistant in the High School of Practical Arts, 
where cooperative classes in Salesmanship have been established for several years. This article is based upon 
an address given by Miss Kiggen at one of the monthly meetings of the academic teachers of the Boston High 


and Continuation Schools. 
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instance, in every store, employees’ purchases are 
sent to the employees’ parcel room to be called for 
at the closing hour. A cooperative student noticed 
that as several hundred employees called for pack- 
ages at the same time the distribution was a slow 
process. The space through which the parcels were 
passed out to the waiting line was very narrow. 
The girl suggested the opening be made wide 
enough to accommodate four lines of people at the 
same time. The suggestion was acted upon and 
proved a timesaver for employees and a help to 
the store. 

Customers’ questions regarding the location of 
merchandise, necessitates a knowledge of store 
directory. Intelligent responses to such inquiries 
demand accuracy and courtesy. The student is pre- 
pared to give information as to the best way to 
reach other well-known stores, important public 
buildings, railroad stations and theatres. Directing 
customers is a legitimate part of the work and 
should be done in such a way as to reflect credit on 
store and employees. 


Lessons on store organization aim to give the 
pupil an understanding of the actual organization 
of a department store and the important place in 
it which the student occupies. Promotions and 
opportunities are shown from charts, which classify 
the four general divisions of store workers—mer- 
chandise, finance, personnel, publicity. On these 
charts the pupil may see the relation of her posi- 
tion to higher positions. The possibility of promotion 
along the different lines is discussed, and the student 
realizes that advancement is dependent on applica- 
tion to work, initiative, cooperation, and, above all, 
character. 


The executives, their work, their personality 
and their success become the theme of discussions 
which lead naturally to the development of char- 
acter and personality in the student. The study of 
pioneer merchants, whose service to their patrons 
has been prompted by humanitarian motives car- 
ries out this idea. The students analyze the char- 
acter of such merchant leaders as John Wana- 
maker and Marshall Field and trace their success 
to such sterling qualities as honesty, courtesy, 
enthusiasm, and loyalty. Suggested lists of reading 
along these lines help pupils to realize that good 
books, besides being a source of recreation, are also 
an aid in developing salesmanship ideals. 


It is most important that our students study 
textiles, their history, sources, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and their effect upon the industrial history 
of the world. Ability to judge correctly of the 
value of a linen tablecloth, to detect adulteration 
in woolen or silk goods, to buy cottons wisely, 
might well be a part of every woman's equipment, 
for as long as life lasts, even if they never sell, 
women will be the chief purchasers of apparel and 
home furnishings. The course includes a study of 
the four chief textile fibres and a few minor ones, 
such as artificial silk, hemp and pineapple fibre. 
The pupil examines a piece of cloth, discovers that 
it is made of interlacing threads, which in turn are 
composed of individual fibres. She notes the con- 
text of yarn, method of spinning and weaving and 
beauty of design. (Specimen papers are passed 
around.) These papers point out the differences 
between a good and a poor grade of cotton, proving 


that a low priced gingham showing poor dyes and 
construction is a poor investment. 

Much of the work centers around the demon- 
stration sale which develops individual power. In 
addition to knowledge of merchandise, the sale 
calls for practice in store system and for a study 
of the psychological steps in a sale. Each step is 
dramatized by the pupils, the demonstration sale 
being as nearly as possible a reproduction of actual 
selling conditions. (The salesperson sells real mer- 
chandise to a real customer and is held strictly to 
store rules and system.) Dramatization is followed 
by discussion and criticism of the arrangement of 
merchandise, of the salesgirls’ appearance, manner, 
discriminating use of words, her service to the 
customer, and its result to the patron, the firm, 
and herself. Students act as different types of cus- 
tomers and do not purchase even the most desirable 
merchandise unless the salesperson shows real 
salesmanship, involving courtesy, tact, sympathy 
and loyalty to the ideals inculcated by the class 
discussions. The demonstration sale is an inspira- 
tion to the shy, backward students who often sur- 
prise themselves with the temerity, self-confidence, 
and poise which they have developed. 

A profitable phase of the work is merchandise 
study and the making of merchandise manuals (a 
jewelry manual was shown). The indefatigable 
effort of pupils to unearth information from various 
sources, such as buyers, salespeople, advertisements, 
magazine articles, and encyclopedias, is commend- 
able. A friendly rivalry is provoked among the 
girls in the production of the best book. In this 
way their knowledge of home furnishings and 
apparel is broadened. This study of a specific line 
of merchandise may influence their choice of a 
future permanent position. 

I have indicated but a small part of the classroom 
work. Some other subjects included are care of 
stock, waste and its control, advertising, thrift, and 
budgeting. One girl received a cash prize of five 
dollars from the Home Savings Bank for the budget 
showing the best distribution of a month's earnings. 

It is only by the teacher's store visits to the 
pupil that she can judge of the practical value of 
her teaching. Hours spent in store supervision are 
as necessary as classroom instruction. Pupils are 
greatly disappointed and feel neglected if the 
teacher does not visit them in the store. They even 
tell us that they do not enjoy their work if we do 
not visit them, and some of them really hanker for 
criticism. We try to satisfy them. 

I am very glad to get this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the cooperative attitude of the 
teachers who have the salesmanship pupils. The 

irls are most keen in this matter and come to me 
Soni with reports of how this or that lesson 
helped them in their salesmanship, and they feel 
the kindly sympathy which promotes the co- 
ordinating of the other lessons with those of their 
chosen line of work. 

This feeling of appreciation is voiced in the 
words of William Judson Kibby, who says, 

“When I appreciate you and you appreciate me, 

The road seems short to victory; 

It’s the greatest thought in heaven or earth, 

It helps us know our fellow’s worth, 

It makes work play and sorrows flee, 

When I appreciate you and you appreciate me.” 
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THE TEACHING OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
by 
RALPH W. MARCH 


Ralph W. March is an 
instructor of commercial 
subjects in Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syluania. He also has 
charge of. the instruction 
in Accounting at the Tay- 
lor School of Philadelphia. 
He is a graduate of the 
School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of 
New York University, 
Class of 1916. In addi- 
tion to his training, Mr. March has had considerable 
office experience with such firms as the Packard 
Motor Car Company of New York, and the Norton 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts. This article 
is an excerpt of an address delivered at the last 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia. 


Ms: purpose is to tell you how we deal with 





the subject of Business Organization and 
Management at Girard College and then to 
offer a few comments on the teaching of this subject. 
In the first half of our Junior year we teach 
Local Industries. Such a course serves very largely 
as a foundation for an introduction to Business 
Organization and Management which comes in the 
second half of this year. In Philadelphia we are 
fortunate in having a large variety of leading 
industries to study; doubly fortunate I should say 
because of their whole-hearted cooperation. With- 
out mentioning the methods used in teaching 
Local Industries, I will explain briefly its object 
and relation to Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. 


Our study of Local Industries has a threefold 
aim. It aims to picture and explain the importance 
and magnitude of such companies as Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., John B. Stetson Company, and the 
corporation of Stephen F. Whitman & Son; to 
arouse interest in the romance of business history 
and the future possibilities of these present com- 
panies; and to instruct in business fundamentals. 
The magnitude of modern industries can be shown 
by the study of these leading organizations. The 
romance of business history can be personified by 
the inspiring biographies of such men as Cyrus K. 
Curtis and John B. Stetson. Such organizations as 
The J. G. Brill Company, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and the H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., and 
others furnish splendid illustrations of applied 
business fundamentals. As the student already has 
points of contact with these businesses through 
his family and friends who may be employees, and 
through the newspapers, etc., the approach to the 
subject is rendered easy, interest is quickly aroused, 
and discussion soon provokes independent thought. 
Enough has been said to indicate that the method 
used is anything but abstract. Theory, and text- 
books too, are to be avoided as much as possible in 


the effort to impart information and to instill 
enthusiasm. 

We consider the raw materials that are gathered 
from the whole world, how they are fashioned by 
Philadelphia workers into products useful to man, 
and how they are distributed over the entire 
United States and the world. This includes study- 
ing the manufacturing methods of textile indus- 
tries, metal industries, etc., their selling methods, 
advertising, organization, service and welfare work, 
etc. Of course, these advanced business subjects 
are studied in an elementary way. That's the only 
way they should be studied for sixteen-year-old 
students. They are interested in elementary busi- 
ness problems, but those that are too advanced are 
dry to them. Sales charts, organization charts, 
advertising material, samples of the products, etc., 
of the industries studied, are brought into the class- 
room and are used instead of a textbook. 

I believe that you can see how this course serves 
as a foundation for Business Organization and Man- 
agement. Smaller cities, instead of using an entire 
term, may use only a few weeks in this preparation. 
Your study of Business Organization and Manage- 
ment should be tied up to local industries. Draw on 
your local industries for illustrations some place in 
your course. 

Business Organization and Management in high 
schools must be elementary. Avoid running into 
the college field. Any good text will suggest the 
subject matter for the course, but not all chapters 
should necessarily be included since very likely 
some topics are covered sufficiently by other 
courses. Don’t hesitate to use outside material and 
books. On the other hand don’t try to teach them 
all there is to know about business. If nothing is 
left to the college or to experience, the student's 
confusion will be equalled only by the teacher's 
dissatisfaction. 

This course has several objects. The class should 
appreciate the interrelations among the principal 
departments. They should understand that one 
ineficient department may ruin an entire organi- 
zation as a weak link destroys the chain. A proper 
understanding of the organization and functions of 
the several departments will do much in enabling 
a boy to accept, without fear, advancement in the 
different positions. Most executives have reached 
their positions by advancing through the different 
departments. Make the class see this and also that 
there is a place in the business world for men and 
women of varied ambitions, capacities, and en- 
dowments. You can not start too soon to advance 
their ambitions beyond that of a bookkeeper or 
stenographer. You must also convince them that 
these advance positions are not so difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The teacher of Business Organization and Man- 
agement needs a broad business education and cer- 
tainly, to avoid theorizing, quite a little business 
experience. Actual illustrations endow with flesh 
and blood the skeleton of any textbook lesson. 
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MAKING BOOKKEEPING PRACTICAL 


by 


LAURENCE KING * 


HE teacher of every subject is faced with 
the problem of how closely to follow the 
text, and of how much outside material to 
introduce during the year. This situation is par- 
ticularly emphatic in the case of the bookkeeping 
teacher who has so much material from which to 
draw and so many discussions that may be en- 
couraged for the class work that he must ever be 
on the watch that he is not taking too much time 
from the fundamentals of the course. But before 
this matter of context is determined, there must be 
a clear conception of the purpose of bookkeeping 
in the school curriculum. 


What is the aim of the bookkeeping course as it 
is taught in high schools? It is, it seems to me, to 
teach the subject so that the pupil is enabled, not 
only to “keep” a set of books, but also to interpret 
the accounts after they have been constructed, and 
be able to offer suggestions for possible changes. 
It is probably true that less than five percent. of 
the persons studying bookkeeping now will con- 
tinue it as a life’s vocation, but many of those who 
do not use it daily will have use for their knowledge 
of the subject as proprietors or as partners in some 
business enterprise. The proper training in school 
makes it possible for him to interpret the condition 
of his business by a study of his books. As a result 
of his thinking and reasoning in his school work, 
he makes the accounts in the books show the 
greatest possible information. The fact that the 
commercial departments are on the increase and the 
subject of bookkeeping seems more firmly settled 
than ever, is due to this interpretation of the pur- 
pose of the course. As the high school is able to 
devote considerable time to analysis work, the 
demand for commercial graduates is exceeding the 
supply in most places. 

The bookkeeping teacher who covers Set One 
and Set Two and is satisfied with the work accom- 
plished is not, in my estimation, giving his pupils 
value received for the time they invest. The purely 
theoretical side of the subject should be taught at 
the beginning of the course, and the fundamentals 
must be thoroughly laid if the work of the later 
classes is to be a success, and the aim of the course 
is to be attained. It is monotonous to the class to 
have journalizing, posting, taking off a trial balance, 
making statements, etc., assigned day after day. 
As soon as the pupil understands the basic facts, 
such as every account having a debit balance rep- 
resents an asset or a loss, and that every account 
having a credit balance usually represents a lia- 
bility, profit, or ownership, and can APPLY this 
knowledge, then his individuality should be al- 
lowed to develop. He must be trained to think 
early in the course. He should be taught to REA- 
SON OUT the problems that are facing the pro- 
prietor for whom he is working. He must be 
encouraged to take an interest in the business, for 
his success outside is determined not only by his 


thinking and reasoning power, but also by the 
enthusiasm for the betterment of the business and 
office in which he is the bookkeeper. We have it 
in our power to train the future bookkeeper or 
proprietor so that he will be of inestimable value 
to the business. A graduate from our schools having 
only the ability to write up a set of books and no 
ability to interpret his work is bound to be more 
or less of a failure, and has few, if any, chances 
for advancement. 

How many times we hear the statement made 
that bookkeeping as it is taught in school is en- 
tirely different than that of the business world and 
that the person who has studied it is not fitted to 
go out into an office to keep the books. This, as a 
usual thing, is because the pupil of bookkeeping 
has obtained a narrow view of the subject; he feels 
that there is only one way of taking care of a sit- 
uation and only certain accounts that may be used 
in any set of books. When he finds this untrue he 
is puzzled, and does not seem to understand that 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping are the same in 
the business world as in the school. If this is true, 
it must be possible to teach the subject so that a 
person accepting a position in an office can see a 
definite connection between the work in school 
and the books in the office. 

Duplicating business conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible, a limited experimentation with accounts, and 
encouraging class discussions, are three practical 
ways for accomplishing this purpose. 

DUPLICATING BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

It is impossible for us to reproduce the business 
office as we should like to, as the cost is prohibi- 
tive, but it is possible to insist on practical arrange- 
ment of papers and books, etc. Most bookkeeping 
teachers do this. However, there is one important 
way of making the schoolroom like the office. When 
the time arrives for the first voucher set, some- 
thing, to my mind, of great value to the commercial 
course, it is absolutely unnecessary to give out the 
instructions that accompany the business forms. 
Why should we try to illustrate the voucher as it 
is used in business, and then pass out written in- 
structions telling the pupil each move he is to make. 
In actual business, he would have to rely on his 
own resources. To avoid this inconsistency, the 
teacher must take the place of the proprietor, have 
the class alert for oral instructions, require them 
to study incoming papers to ascertain the kind, the 
purpose and the entry to be made. The head of 
the office will give many instructions to his assist- 
ant, and if he is in the habit of relying on written 
instructions, it will take him just so much longer 
to adjust himself to the conditions of the office. 

SIMPLE EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
ACCOUNTS 

The disciplinary value of the subject cannot be 
overlooked, and from the start the pupil should be 
made to realize he must get instructions the first 


*Head of Commercial Department, Windham High School, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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time that they are given, and then he must follow 
them. He must learn that there is a “policy” for 
the conducting of every business. He, the employee, 
must open the accounts as he is directed. This 
should be impressed upon him while the start is 
being made in bookkeeping so that when he begins 
thinking about new accounts, he may be allowed 
to “try out” an account to seé what effect it has 
on the books. Do not misunderstand me. A pupil 
should not be allowed to use any account that may 
come to his mind. As an example: It is not very 
long before some pupil will want to know why 
freight cannot be charged to a special account. If 
the pupil brings up the subject, and he presents 
reasonably strong arguments, why not let him 
open an account for freight, even though it was 
not our intention to teach it for another week or 
so. To be sure this will not allow us to check his 
Trial Balance from the bookkeeping key with so 
much rapidity, but if he has been consistent in the 
use of the account our efforts are well repaid. How- 
ever, the advantage of this individuality com- 
mences when the statements are to be made. Then 
he is faced with a new problem: What shall be done 
with this account he chose. The matter should be 
placed before the class—ahd they will welcome it, 
it is something different, it originated with one of 
their members and they are anxious to prove to 
him that the regular way is the better. Is there not 
an advantage in introducing this account, and the 
others which we have to teach, by way of the 
pupil, rather than by way of the teacher? Are we 
not bringing to the attention of the pupil, uncon- 
sciously to be sure, the fact that there is more than 
one way of taking care of a certain situation and 
that the fundamentals remain the same? Are we not 
making a THINKING bookkeeper of him and 
giving him a real preparation for the office position 
he is to fill? Then, too, there is one other thing 
which commends this method. When a pupil com- 
mences branching out his desire to copy another's 
set does not have the appeal to him that it did 
befere, for he realizes that he has a project of his 
own to solve. 

This illustrates only one of the many accounts 
that might be opened by the pupil. 

CLASS DISCUSSIONS 

It is impossible to list all of the items which 
might be profitable for class discussions. Following 
are a few things which I have found practical for 
oral work, and the pupils bring up other topics— 
many of which straighten out matters which have 
caused trouble for some time. 

When special columns are taught there is a 
remarkable opportunity to have a class discussion 
which gets away from the definite routine. Many 
pupils obtain the idea that the cash book, for 
instance, must always have a column for Discounts 
on Sales or for Discounts on Purchases, simply be- 
cause the average school set has these columns. 
Many of our pupils graduate with the idea that 
every cash book has a net cash column on both the 
debit and the credit sides. This may be attributed 
to one of two things: (1) Every set worked was of 
this type; (2) the teacher allowed no time for dis- 
cussions of the functions of special columns. As a 
result the pupils enter the office with an idea that 
is wrong, and little by little they will come to 
believe that the school course did not teach book- 


keeping correctly, or that it was not broad enough. 

It is a better policy, after having taught the use 
of special columns thoroughly, to assign exercises 
for the pupils to determine the type of columns 
best fitted for the work. The originality and prac- 
ticability of their decisions are talked over in class. 
When a new set is to be started, the columns used 
should be decided upon as a result of class work, 
and this solution will bind all pupils. After con- 
ducting the business for half a month, if there is 
any other arrangement of columns that is at all 
feasible try this, in order that the class may obtain 
additional experience in the use of columns pecu- 
liar to certain circumstances. 

Teachers come to know the sets from A to Z, 
and each year, if they are not mindful, curtail the 
instruction, thereby never allowing time for any 
thought or originality on the part of the class. 
Under this type of bookkeeping teacher the class 
becomes passive; it will not think—the teacher 
— of that, and the routine work falls on the 
pupil. 

There are certain companies that publish large 
books of business forms, showing every conceivable 
type of ruling for cash books, ledgers, business 
forms, etc. Every stationer has one of these books, 
and will be glad to lend it to the school to show 
the pupils of the upper classes in bookkeeping. 
About two periods spent discussing the papers 
that they have never seen before, and the reasons 
for the types of ruling, make profitable recitations, 
and also lets them know that any form that they 
may need in the future, or any book for entries, is 
probably found in the stationer’s stock. The pupils 
of a class that is alert will go through the book 
during free periods and later bring some good 
questions to class. 

Most schools have organizations that need finan- 
cial guidance and help. Such topics as, How can 
the school paper be run more profitably, can be 
written up and discussed, not only reaping a 
benefit for the organization, but also for the class. 
In this school all of the finances are controlled 
through a central organization, which we call the 
W. H. S. Bank. It has its board of directors, sells 
stock among the school organizations, declares div- 
idends, and, in fact, tries to duplicate as nearly as 
possible conditions in the business world. Books 
are kept for all of the organizations, and state- 
ments are made at the close of the athletic seasons, 
for each issue of the school paper, and after each 
social function. In this way the pupils themselves 
know how the finances of the school organizations 
are progressing; they have to live within their 
means, as no organization is allowed to contract 
bills unless there is money with which to pay 
them. The details of the Bank are all taken care of 
by the seniors in the bookkeeping class. While the 
work does take considerable of their time, it is not 
burdensome, and at the same time it gives them 
the handling of real money and gives them training 
in business routine and details that mean more to 
them than time, at this stage of the game, spent 


on theory. 
CONCLUSION 
Let us face the matter squarely. As an aim, try 
to stamp out the impression that the high school 
course in bookkeeping is merely theory and not 


(Continued on page 20) 
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A TEST PROGRAM IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


PAUL A. CARLSON 


Head of Department of Accounting 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 








NOTICE 


It will be of interest to the readers of ‘“The Balance Sheet’’ to know 
that Prof. Paul A. Carson has been engaged to prepare a series of commercial 
tests relating to bookkeeping, commercial law. typewriting, Business 
English, commercial arithmetic, etc. 
at intervals of about six weeks. They will be mailed direct to the teachers 
whose names are on the mailing list for ‘“The Balance Sheet’’. If you are 
not teaching the subjects for which the tests you receive are applicable, 
please hand them to the teacher who will be interested and tell him to 
write us so that his name may be placed on the mailing list. We believe 
that commercial teachers will welcome a series of tests, such as Prof. Carson 
describes in the accompanying article, and we hope much benefit will be 
derived from their use in the class room. 


These will be published and issued 








N recent years educational measurements, 

scientific testing, standardized tests, and test 

programs have been receiving especial emphasis 
in all educational circles. Out of all of this research 
and discussion has come a new and improved 
technique of testing. 


A BETTER BASIS FOR SCHOOL MARKS 
NEEDED 


Most teachers give tests or examinations for the 
purpose of determining school marks for reports 
which they must make. There are many who have 
other purposes, of course, but the dominating 
purpose is to measure the products of instruction: 
knowledge, habits, skill, attitudes, abilities, etc. in 
terms of a numeric, percent, or letter score. When 
the traditional essay type examination is used for 
that purpose, there is much doubt as to the value 
of these marks because of the inaccuracy with 
which such an examination is marked or scored. 
Numerous studies have been made to point out 
defects of the essay-type of examination. Many 
years ago Starch and Elliott had 115 teachers of 
geometry score the same examination paper. The 
range of scores was from 28 to 92. Similar experi- 
ments have been conducted in other subjects many 
times since, always with approximately the same 
results. A superintendent had a group of about 
one hundred teachers score a pupil's answers to 
an arithmetic examination prepared by his teacher. 
The teachers’ ratings varied from a mark of 10, 
which one teacher gave it, to a mark of 100, which 
four teachers gave it. If 75 had been the passing 
mark, about half of the teachers would have failed 
this pupil and the other half would have passed 
him. In another experiment, there was not only 
similar variance of the teachers’ ratings, but the 
teachers disagreed with themselves; they scored 
the same paper three times and only one of them 
rated the paper the same on the three trials. The 
reason for this wide variation in scoring is the 





leeway allowed to the individual judgment of the 
scorer. It is common to all subjects when the essay 
type of examination is used. 

The problem type of examination, generally and 
frequently used as a substitute in bookkeeping tests, 
has its merits and its arguments,—but it also has 
its problems when it comes to the scoring of an 
inaccurate paper. It is easy to determine that a 
problem that has been accurately solved shall be 
scored 100%, Excellent or “A”. But how shall the 
imperfect paper be scored? Here there is a very 
wide range of policies varying from zero to almost 
one hundred percent. It involves a rather lengthy 
discussion which the space allotted this article does 
not permit. ’ 


THE NEW TYPE OF EXAMINATION 


The distinctive feature of the new examination 
is that the correct answer to each item is determined 
beforehand. Familiar forms of these tests are those 
answered by yes or no, the true-false, the comple- 
tion type, multiple-choice, matching, arranging in 
series, and one word answers. The answer is 
usually expressed by the pupil in a single word, 


figure, or by underscoring. In this newer type of 


short-answer test, 100 to 200 questions can be 
answered in the same time usually allotted to the 
five or ten questions of the traditional essay type 
of test. This gain in time is secured by reducing to 
the lowest limit the amount of writing done by 
the pupil. Such forms of short-answer written tests 
can be constructed to meet all of the requirements 
of a good examination: (1) ease of administration 
(2) objectivity (3) ease of scoring (4) reliability 
(5) validity and (6) comparability. 


SHALL WE MARK IMPROVEMENT 
OR ATTAINMENT? 
Some teachers believe that school marks should 
be based only on absolute achievement. Some 
teachers grade only on amount of improvement. 
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So far as the school administrator, the parent or 
the business man is concerned, it is generally im- 
possible to tell which consideration was dominant 
when the teacher determined and recorded the 
pupils’ marks. To remedy this defect of school 
marks and their proper interpretation, some teachers 
attempt to give one grade which is based on both 
actual attainment and amount of improvement, 
thus making the final mark a mixture of considera- 
tions. This works very well in the case of the 
student who is excellent in both; or in the case of 
the student who is very poor in both. But what 
about the grade of the student who shows poor 
attainment in spite of excellent improvement; or the 
student who shows excellent attainment but very 
little improvement? And yet many teachers will 
average “A” improvement with “D” achievement 
and get a final report average of “C”. C what? The 
remedy lies in a system of two marks, one grade for 
actual attainment in terms of approved standards 
and the other for improvement definitely measured 
by some form of written examination series. If 
either of these two marks represent the personal 
opinion of the teacher without the use of a definite, 
impersonal, objective test program—then one mark, 
one guess, is more than sufficient. 


THE USE OF INVENTORY TESTS 


It is possible today to definitely measure the 
achievement and the improvement which each 
student is making, by giving what I choose to call 
“inventory tests’—tests which measure what the 
student knows before we teach a particular unit of 
work, and the same test, or the same test in a 
slightly different form, repeated after we have 
taught this particular block or unit of the course. 
In a series each test will measure achievement, and 
the difference between the two scores of the same 
student on the same test will measure his im- 
provement through instruction and _ self-study. 
With such a test program the teacher can determine 
just what progress the student has made. The 
teacher may also note the effect of various methods 
of instruction. It is a plan which penmanship 
teachers have been using for many, many years— 
the “before and after taking” specimens of hand- 
writing. Typing teachers have a similar method of 
measurement in their “speed tests” and shorthand 
teachers in their “dictation tests”. Each succeeding 
test measures the improvement made in terms of 
the last previous test and also records present 
achievement. 

Many teachers of bookkeeping throughout the 
United States are instructing tens of thousands of 
beginners in bookkeeping this month with the as- 
sumption that their students know nothing about 
the subject. What a revelation it would be to many 
of them if they would give an “inventory test” the 
first week of school, covering the work to be taught 
the first four, five or six weeks of school, score it 
and make use of the findings in their teaching— 
and then repeat the same test four or five weeks 
later, scoring it and noting the improvement in 
score. Such a test can and should be given in the 
“new type of examination” form described above. 


PROCEDURE IN CONSTRUCTING AN 
“INVENTORY TEST” 


The first step in the building of any objective 
test is to decide upon the exact scope of the proposed 


test and-then make a general list of the most im- 
portant topics falling within the limits selected. 
Since I believe that a definite “check-up” of the 
work of students and of the efficiency of the teach- 
ing should be made at the end of the fourth week, 
I suggest that the first inventory test cover a four 
weeks’ assignment of subject matter. Just what 
topics will be included will depend of course upon 
the particular textbook which the teacher is using. 
If the 20th Century text is used and this test covers 
the first four chapters, the following topics will be 
included in the test questions or items: transaction, 
asset, liability, proprietorship, income, cost, account, 
journal, posting, ledger, trial balance, accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, expense account, and 
capital account. 


The second step is to take these fifteen topics 
and try to ask one, two or three questions about 
each of them, arranging the questions for each 
topic in the order of their importance. These ques- 
tions, statements, sentences or items, may be 
written out in any convenient form, to be con- 
verted later into whatever type of question seems 
best fitted for the purpose. 


The third step is to turn these sentences or 
questions into whatever seems to be the most 
appropriate and usable form: multiple-choice, true- 
false, completion, etc. Certain items will lend 
themselves easily to one form, but will suffer 
violent distortion if forced into another form. 


The fourth step is to arrange these items into 
groups in such a way that all items of the same 
mechanical type will be brought together into the 
same section of the test. 


Lastly, we must decide upon the length of the 
test. This will of course, largely be governed by 
the time allowed for the test, but to have any 
pretense of reliability the test should include at 
least fifty items; in the case of a true-false test 
probably one hundred items. In determining the 
amount of time needed the following table is quoted 
from Professor G. M. Ruch’s experiments and 
studies: 


True-False type 10 to 15 items per minute 
Multiple-Choice type 6 to 10 items per minute 
Completion type 4to 8 items per minute 
The above table is based upon the use of items ot 
such difficulty that the average pupil will get about 
half of the items attempted correct and the time 
limits are arranged so that about ninety percent of 
all the pupils will have an opportunity to attempt 
every item. 


IMPROVING THE VALUE OF THESE TESTS 


I believe that conscientious teachers of book- 
keeping throughout the United States recognize 
the value and the importance in the teaching 
process, of improved methods of testing. I believe 
that we need the same printed text service that has 
been made available to teachers of English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Typewriting, etc. To measure the 
efficiency of our teaching we need more “ready- 
made” tests, printed short-answer tests of the new 
type. We need standardized tests in bookkeeping 
with standard scores and forms (obtained by giving 
the test to thousands of students and tabulating 
the results). Such standard bookkeeping tests and 
standard scores will enable each teacher to make 
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an accurate comparison of the work of one student 
with that of another, of one class with that of 
another, of one school with that of another, and 
prevent serious injustice to students in the marks 
which they are given by the teacher for the work 
completed. 


We have been using such tests in mimeographed 
form in the accounting department of our school 
and in our training school commercial department 
for several years, but we have not had the funds to 
have them printed and tried elsewhere in other 
schools. 


Teachers of bookkeeping not familiar with the 
new testing forms and the several studies which 
have been made are advised to read any of the 
following bibliography: Monroe, Written Ex- 
aminations and Their Improvement, University of 
Illinois Bulletin, No. 20, 1922; Wood, Measure- 
ment in Higher Education, World Book Company, 
1923; or Ruch, Improvement of the Written Ex- 
amination, Scott Foresman & Company, 1924. In 
these references although no mention is made of 
bookkeeping or bookkeeping tests, the whole theory 
of testing technique is very clearly and interestingly 
explained. 


SAMPLE DIRECTIONS AND QUESTIONS 


Directions: This is a test to determine how much 
bookkeeping you know in terms of proposed in- 
struction during the next four weeks. 


Section 1 


Read each question and select the best answer to 
that question. Record the number of the best 
answer on the dotted line following each question. 


1. In business, transactions are recorded 
(1) alphabetically (2) chronologically 
(3) geographically (4) numerically. ...... 


2. The Journal is a book of (1) final entry 
(2) memorandum (3) original entry. ...... 


3. Transferring the amounts from the 
journal to the accounts in the ledger 
is called (1) proving (2) checking (3) 
posting (4)closing, = =  —  ...... 


4. The returns from sales are known as 
(1) assets (2) liabilities (3) proprie- 
torship (4) income (5) cost.  —...... , 


5. The owner's interest in the business 
is the excess of total assets over (1) 
liabilities (2) proprietorship (3) in- 
come (4) expenses (5) profits (6) 
losses. 


Section 2 


Fill in one word only in each blank space below, 
thereby making a complete and accurate statement. 


1. The difference between the totals of the two 
sides of an account is called the 


2. The bookkeeping term applied to money or any 
commercial paper which the bank will accept 
at its face value as money is 


3. The general term applied to goods bought and 
sold in the trading business is 


“TELL aRaee Tes 





4. Cash is proved by counting the cash and com- 
paring the amount with the balance of the . 
Nedieeeeeneionce account. 


5. The purpose of the Trial Balance is to test the 
Anlst nena of the debits and cred- 
its recorded in the ledger. 


Section 3 


If the statement is true, draw a line under “true”. 
If the statement is false, draw a line under “false”. 


1. The cash which a business has on 
hand is one of its liabilities. True False 


2. The property needed to carry on 
the operations of a business is 
one of its liabilities. True False 


3. All the obligations of a business , 
are known as its assets. True False 


4. The value received in a transaction 
is recorded on the debit (left) 
side of one account. True False 


5. The value parted with in a trans- 
action is recorded on the credit 
(right) side of another account. True False 


6. The Sales account will always 
show a debit balance. True False 


7. The Purchases account will always 
show a credit balance. True False 


8. The Trial Balance proves that the 
total debits equal the total 
credits in the ledger. True False 


9. The purpose of an account with a 
customer is to show the balance 
due from the customer. True False 


10. The balance of an account pay- 
able shows the amount the busi- 
ness owes the creditor. True False 
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A TEST FOR ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING STUDENTS 


by 
E. L. ZIMMERMAN 


Mr. Zimmerman is the commercial teacher in the High School at Crawfordsville, Indiana. The figures 


appearing at the end of each question indicate the number of points to be allowed in grading the work. It will 
be noted that correct answers to the questions involving entries will entitle the pupil to seventy-five points, which 
is a passing grade. Correct answers to all the questions will entitle the pupil to a rating of one hundred points. 


I. 


7 Ff 


+ 


ot Oe 


Il. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


Bought of J. A. Whitney, on account. Debit ........ $end coedit <....... i ere I 

Sold to A. R. Jennings, on account. Debit ........ © Se GROEN .<.00005 7 eee I 

A. R. Jennings returned a part of the goods sold him. Debit ........ 3 andcredit........ 3 in the 
baunnken I 

Accepted J. A. Whitney's draft in favor of Merchant's National Bank. Debit ........ 3 and credit 

I 

Paid rent by cash. Debit ........ 9 and GROG... 05.20 2 eee I 

Paid one dollar for stamps. Debit ........ oom creme .......% re I 

The amounts of the closing journal entries are taken from the ................ 6 

— note from A. R. Jennings in full of account. Debit ........ 3 and credit ........ 3 in 
 eeree I 

The cost of sales is transferred from the ........ a 4 

To set up inventory, we debit ................ DONE 6.305 ose cccsnwses 4 

The selling profit is debited to .............06- eee eee 4 

Received _ the Imperial Hotel $12.50 to apply on account. Debit ........ SOND CIEEE 0502 cnc 
1 Sere I 

Paid H. L. Smith $15.00 to apply on account. Debit ........ sand qcvedit ...... «. 3 in the 


I 
Bought for cash merchandise $17.50. Debit ........ 3 and credit ........ CU so cvccuees 1 








FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


With the establishment of the junior high schools 
has come a demand for text books offering an elemen- 
tary presentation of business subjects. 







20th Century Bookkeeping, Jun- 
ior, by Baker. Instruction is pro- 
vided in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and suitable 
material is furnished for practice 
in elementary bookkeeping pro- 
cedure. The information provided 
is such that it should be useful 
whether the student leaves school 
to accept employment after finish- 
ing the junior high school course 
or goes into the senior high school 
to pursue the commercial course. 


Elementary Business Training, 
by Carkin and Haynes. This book 
was written with the eighth and 
ninth grade pupil in mind. While 
actual business conditions are 
featured, only simple language is 
used. Teachers who have kept in 
close touch with modern business 
records, will recognize that the 
discussion in this book reflects 
such practice. Actual business 
practice and procedure is the 
foundation upon which the text 
is built. 


Rapid Calculation by Smith. This text, with its com- 
plete and well-graded lessons, provides a course of study 
that cannot fail to produce a high degree of accuracy and 
speed. The drills afford abundant practice in the applica- 
tion of the rules. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


542 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


516 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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D. D. Miller 


D. D. MILLER is a native of the Buckeye State. 
He was born in a one-room log hut on a farm in 
Salem Township, Washington County, October 21, 
1870. 

He began his educational career in a country 
school located near Lower Salem. At fifteen years 
of age he entered a special graded school in Lower 
Salem. Later he attended the Lower Salem Normal 
School, and in 1887, at the age of seventeen years, 
he was granted a certificate to teach in the Public 
Schools of Washington County. 

After two years of teaching in the country 
schools, Mr. Miller took up the study of business 
in the National Pen Art Hall and Business College 
at Delaware, Ohio, where he had as his teacher 
Mr. E. W. Bloser, whom we all know as a renowned 
penman. After graduating from this school, Mr. 
Miller went to Marietta College as a teacher of 
commercial subjects. This was in the fall of 1889. 
After teaching in Marietta College for one semester 
he resigned to accept the offer of a position in the 
school from which he had graduated the year 
before and became the successor of Mr. Bloser as 
the teacher of penmanship in the National Pen 
Art Hall and Business College at Delaware, Ohio. 
Three months later he resigned this position to 
accept a similar position in the Columbus Business 
College at Columbus, Ohio. 

It was in 1890 that an incident occurred which 
played an important part in determining Mr. 
Miller’s future: career. While teaching in the 
Columbus Business College he was offered a posi- 
tion as bookkeeper by a local business firm. He 
decided to accept this position because it appeared 
to offer a better opportunity for advancement. 
After resigning his position in the Columbus Busi- 
ness College and reporting for duty at his new 
place of employment, he was told that the old 
bookkeeper had decided to remain and that his 
services would not, therefore, be needed. He went 
back to his former employer and told his story, 
but learned that a new teacher had been employed, 
consequently he found himself out of a job. Having 
difficulty in finding employment, he advertised in 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, offering his services to 
anyone desiring a bookkeeper or a teacher of book- 
keeping and other commercial subjects. About this 
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Mrs. D. D. Miller 


time, Mr. C. M. Bartlett, owner of the Bartlett 
Commerical College of Cincinnati, Ohio, decided 
that he would introduce a course in Penmanship. 
He happened to see Mr. Miller’s advertisement 
and, after going to Columbus for an interview with 
Mr. Miller, employed him. When Mr. Miller ar- 
rived in Cincinnati, September 1, 1890, he had but 
$3.00 in his pocket, but what was more valuable, 
he had been employed to teach in both day and 
night school at a salary of $50.00 per month. 

During the next fourteen years he taught in the 
Bartlett Commercial College, starting as teacher 
of penmanship, but gradually extending himself 
until at one time or another he taught every subject 
in the entire curriculum. He also became Assistant 
to President Bartlett and Principal of the College. 
During the first year he was with this school, a 
young lady by the name of Hattie C. Smith entered 
school to take a finishing course. After spending a 
few months in school, she became private secretary 
to Mr. Bartlett. A few months later the Principal 
of the Shorthand Department resigned and Miss 
Smith was promoted to that position. In August, 
1896, Mr. Miller and Miss Smith were married. 
They continued to teach in the Bartlett Commercial 
College until September, 1904, when they organ- 
ized the Miller School of Business with twelve 
students, Mrs. Miller teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting and Mr. Miller teaching Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship and related subjects. 

The Miller School of Business has grown from 
an enrollment of twelve pupils in September, 1904, 
until at the present time the school has an annual 
enrollment of one thousand pupils in day and 
evening sessions. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have de- 
voted their time and services to the school for 
many years, both teaching in the day and evening 
sessions. They still take an active interest in the 
management of the school and im teaching. 

Mrs. Miller is Worthy Matron of Norwood 
Chapter No. 421, O. E. S. Mr. Miller is a member 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
He is also a Charter Member of the Cincinnati 
Kiwanis Club and Ex-Secretary of the Cincinnati 
Advertising Club. He is a Shriner and Scottish 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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CURRENT NEWS 
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CLAIR F. BEE, a graduate of the Mansfield- 
Ohio Business College 
and of Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Waynesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a 
position in the High 
School at Mansfield, Ohio, 
for this year. Mr. Bee has 
been teaching in the 
Commercial Department 
of Waynesburg College 
during the past three years in addition to pursu- 
ing his studies. 





KK 


Some of the readers of “The Balance Sheet” no 
doubt listened in on Radio Station WLIT last 
May and heard an old fashioned spelling bee. The 
contest was conducted under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia North American and Record. Two 
contests were staged. In the first contest, held on 
May 1, all Philadelphians were eligible to enter. 
There were more than one hundred participants in 
this contest which lasted for two hours. S. P. 
Stauffer, a customs service employee, residing at 
32 North 51st Street, was crowned champion and 
awarded a handsome silver cup amid a shower of 
telegram applauses from a multitude of radio 
listeners. 


In the second contest, held on May 29, teams 
were entered from Peirce School, Bank's Business 
College, Philadelphia Business College and Temple 
University. This contest was won by the team 
from Peirce School. 

Pot 

LEONE RAHLOFF of Arcadia, Wisconsin, is 
now teaching in the Chippewa Falls (Wisconsin) 
High School, succeeding MISS G. TORGERSON, 
who is this fall teaching secretarial subjects at the 
Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

***% 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY have just recently 
opened a new school in Milwaukee, known as the 
MERCY HIGH SCHOOL. It is located at 24th 
Avenue and Mitchell Street. The school will 
accommodate five hundred girls. In addition to 
splendidly lighted and equipped classrooms, labo- 
ratories, library, music rooms and studios, the 
school has an auditorium, chapel, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium and recreation field. 

ae 


DOROTHEA FORTHMANN, who has been 
in charge of the Com- 
mercial Department of 
the Parkersburg (Iowa) 
High School for the past 
two years, has accepted 
a position with the Inter- 
national College of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and has 
been teaching at that 
institution this summer. 
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JOSEPH KLEIN is the new head of the Com 
mercial Department in - 

the High School at Dun- 
kirk, New York. He for- 
merly taught in the High 
School at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. He is a 
graduate of the Bentley 
School of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and of Bryant 
& Stratton College at “ 
Providence, Rhode Island. He has also taken work 
at Boston University and Temple University. 





The opening of the fourth Utterback School in 
Danville, Illinois, caused some changes in the per- 
sonnel of the schools. C. L. GENTRY, who had 
been manager at Paris, is now manager at Danville 
and is assisted by MRS. ETHEL L. GILLESPIE, 
a graduate from the Paris school. C. M. SMITH, 
who was manager at the Olney School last year, 
assumed charge at Paris, July 1, and is assisted by 
BYRON SHOPP, a graduate of the Paris School. 
E. E. BURGENER, a graduate of the Olney 
School, succeeded Mr. Smith as manager at Olney. 
EMMA J. ROBB, a teacher in the Mattoon 
School for eight years, was married August 8 and 
was succeeded by MYRTLE BOLEN, a graduate 
of the Mattoon School. LESLIE WILSON, a grad- 
uate of the Niles (Michigan) High School, is a new 
instructor at Mattoon. 

eee 

T. B. LINER has accepted a position as head of 
the Department of Commerce of Newsome Dough- 
erty Memorial High School and registrar of the 
Gainesville Jr. College, Gainesville, Texas, for the 
session of 1925-26. For six years he was instructor 
and head of the commercial department of the Fort 
Smith (Arkansas) High School. He holds an A. B. 
degree in Education from the Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, where he majored in 
Commercial Arts. He also has the degree of Master 
of Accounts from Indianola Business and Literary 
Institute. ae 


Wedding bells rang out on April 16 when 
PRINCIPAL E. H. AUERSWALD of the Mari- 
nette (Wisconsin) High School married MISS 
MYRTLE HABIGHORST of the same city. A 
reception to the bride and groom was given by the 
High School Faculty on the afternoon of April 27. 


EDNA MAY BENNETT is a new teacher in 
the Garfield High School 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
this year. For the past 
three years she has been 
teaching in the Kent High 
School at Kentland, Indi- 
ana. She is a graduate of 
the Garfield High School 
and also of the Indiana 
State Normal ool. 
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LOREN J. STRONG is a new teacher in the 
Robidoux Polytechnic 
High School of St. Joseph, 
Missouri. For the past 
four years he has been 
teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Osawatomie, Kansas. 
He is a graduate of the 
Ferris Institute at Big 
Rapids, Mich. 


RK 


W. R. DAVIES, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Shawano, Wisconsin, is the new Super- 
intendent of Schools at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
this year. 





KR 


JAMES E. O'BRIEN, formerly a teacher of 
commercial subjects in the High School at Moor- 
croft, Wyoming, is now with the Knox School of 
Salesmanship, Oak Park, Illinois. He is assisting 
Jay W. Miller, Vice-President of the school in the 
organization and teaching of salesmanship classes 
in Chicago and vicinity. 

KK 

CLARENCE F. SOWLE of the 1925 graduating 
class of the State Normal School at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, is this fall teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the High School at Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


KK 


L. H. MERRIHEW, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools at Iron River, Wisconsin, is the new 
Superintendent of Schools at Washburn, Wisconsin, 

eX 


JAMES M. NEIS, a recent graduate of the 
Whitewater State Normal School, is teaching the 
commercial subjects in the High School at Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin, this year. MARY McCLUS- 
KEY, who taught at Reedsburg last year, is in 
charge of the commercial work at Tomah, Wis- 
consin, this year. 

EK 

ROSALIE PERKINS is Principal of the Type- 
writing Department at 
Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio, and is a real “go- 
getter” when it comes to 
teaching students how to 
manipulate the machine 
that turns out work 
each year valued at mil- 
lions of dollars. 

She believes that any- 
thing worth doing at all is worth doing right. 
Therefore, all work done in her department must 
measure up to stringent standards which all goes 
towards making efficient typists. In a recent test 
one of Miss Perkins’ students won the Under- 
wood Expert Typing pin for writing at a rate of 
70 words a minute. This entitled the student to 
a gold pin set with pearls. Miss Perkins was also 
awarded a pin denoting her as an Expert Typing 
Teacher. This reflects credit upon the ability of 
both teacher and the student. 

Miss Perkins is a graduate of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and has much experience, teaching in California 
and Texas for a number of years. 


. WF \p 
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MARGARET SHERIDAN, a teacher in the 
High School at Horton- 
ville, Wisconsin, last year, 
is teaching in the Fond 
du Lac High School this 
year from which she 
graduated in 1921. She is 
also a graduate of the 
State Normal School at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





KK 


J. L. HARMAN, President of the Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, has been made chairman of the Resolution 
Committee of the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion. At the same time W. L. HALL, Principal of the 
Penmanship Department, was elected President of 
the Penmanship Section. 


KK 


CONTEST RESULTS 


THE SOUTH JERSEY TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST was won by the Moorestown, New 
Jersey, High School team, consisting of Frances D. 
Kay, Edith May Gray and Helen G. Robinson. In 
addition to being a member of the winning team, 
Miss Kay won second prize in the one minute test 
and third prize in the fifteen minute test. The con- 
test was held in the Collingswood High School, 
April 22, 1925. It was the first contest of its kind 
ever held in that section of the state and much 
interest was shown. Clare M. Betz is head of the 
Commercial Department in the Moorestown High 
School from which the winning team came. 

OK 


THE FIRST ANNUAL NORTH BAY SEC- 
TION TYPEWRITING CONTEST was held at 
Martinez, California, April 25, 1925. In the first 
year Typewriting Contest Mary Kelley of the 
Antioch High School won first place, writing 57 
words per minute net. In the Second Year Type- 
writing Contest Kathryn Jacoby of the Brentwood 
High School won first place writing 74 words per 
minute net. Brentwood won the school champion- 
ship for securing the highest number of points. 

RK 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION HELD A COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST at Carbondale, April 10, 1925. Twenty- 
eight high schools were represented in the contest. 
The First Year Shorthand Contest was won by 
Melita Pflanz of the DuQuoin High School. The 
Second Year Shorthand Contest was won by 
Wilma Puffer of the Centralia High School. The 
First Year Typewriting Contest was won by 
Lorena Porter of the Centralia High School, writ- 
ing 51 words per minute net. The Second Year 
Typewriting Contest was won by Rena H. Hill 
of the Herrin High School, writing 62 words per 
minute net. 

Next year a contest in Bookkeeping will be an 
added feature. Edward V. Miles, Jr., instructor in 
the Commercial Department of the Illinois State 
Normal School, was selected to supervise the con- 
test in Bookkeeping which will be open to first 
year bookkeeping pupils. , 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA HELD 
A COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST at Alhambra, 
May 9, 1925. Most of the 
high schools in that sec- 
tion of the state were 
represented in this con- 
test. First place in the 
bookkeeping contest was 
won by Edith Oliver, a 
sophomore in the Long 
Beach Polytechnic High 
School. She is but fifteen 
years of age and had had 
less than one year’s work 
in bookkeeping as a stu- 
dent of E. W. McClun. 

Second, third and fourth 
prizes were won by Misao 
Taguiki, Alfred C. Daniels 
and Elsie S. Suderman, 
students of the Pasadena 
High School, where M. L. Pearson is the teacher of 
bookkeeping. _ 


In the IDAHO COMMERCIAL CONTEST 
held last spring, the Filer High School won first 
place with a total of 28 points out of a possible 72, 
thereby winning the silver loving cup. Florence 
Bowler of the Shoshone High School won the con- 
test in Typewriting II with a rate of 67 words net 
per minute; Laura Clark of the Filer High School 
won the Contest in Typewriting I with a rate of 
65 words per minute; Thelma Williams of the 
Burley High School won the Contest in Short- 
hand II; Fern Glick of the Filer High School won 
the Contest in Shorthand I; Hazel M. Slack of the 
Twin Falls High School won the contest in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Erma Haller of the Filer High 
School won the Spelling Contest; Pauline Berkley 
of the Filer High School won the Bookkeeping 
Contest; and Esther Malone of the Buhl High 
School won the Penmanship Contest. 

RK 


IN THE TYPEWRITING CONTEST HELD 
BY THE SOUTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
LEAGUE, April 23, 1925, honors went to the 
students of the Langley High School. For the first 
time in four years a team of three girls in the Langley 
High School took first place from the Columbia 
High School. The winning team consisted of Ged- 
dings Caughman, Beatrice Knowles and Leona 
Howard. Edna Ginsberg of Charleston led in 
individual scoring with a net mark of 51 words per 
minute. In the one minute Free-for-All Contest, 
Richardine Parker, also of the Langley High School, 
won first place writing 77 words per minute without 
an error. Miss Dessa Fannin is the teacher of 
Typewriting in the Langley High School. The suc- 
cess of her pupils in the contest is evidence of 
exceptional success in the teaching of this subject. 





E. W. McClun 





Edith Oliver 
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THE ANNUAL STATE COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST FOR WISCONSIN was held at the 
Whitewater State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, on Saturday, May 9, 1925. District 
contests were held in various parts of the state 


previous to the state contest. Contests were held 
in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Rapid Calculation, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. The following is a 
list of the winning contestants: Josephine Johnson, 
Oshkosh High School, winner of Senior Book- 
keeping Contest; Victor Anderson, Marinette 
High School, winner of Junior Bookkeeping Con- 
test; Tirzah Caldwell, Poynette High School, 
winner of Senior Typewriting Contest; Alice 
Stoltenberg, Manitowoc High School, winner of 
Junior Typewriting Contest; Raymond Shebesto, 
Manitowoc High School, winner of Rapid Calcu- 
lation Contest; Rose Kraus, Sheboygan High 
School, winner of Shorthand Contest; Eleanor 
Herman, Manitowoc High School, winner of Pen- 
manship Contest. The team cup was won by the 
Manitowoc High School for winning the largest 
total number of points. There were ninety schools 
represented by 289 contestants. 
***% 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INTERCOUNTY 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST was held at the 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, on 
May 16, 1925. The following is a list of the winners 
of the various contests: First year Shorthand Con- 
test won by Alice Beckett of the Warren High 
School; Second year Shorthand Contest won by 
Veronica Berko of the Verona High School; First 
year Typewriting Contest won by Margaret Fitz- 
gerald of the Ford City High School; Second year 
Typewriting Contest won by Helen Hill of the 
Juniata High School; Free-for-All Typewriting Con- 
test won by Alice M. Scheid of the Etna High 
School; Bookkeeping Free-for-All Contest won by 
Gladys Bixler of the New Brighton High School; 
Rapid Calculation Freefor-All Contest won by 
Sarah Wiley of the Indiana High School; Business 
Writing Free-for-All Contest won by Aileen Gipson 
of the Indiana High School; Shorthand Free-for-All 
Contest was won by Helen Hill of the Juniata High 
School. In the Typewriting Freefor-All Contest 
Alice Scheid, winner of first place, averaged 77 
words per minute for fifteen minutes with four 
errors. Walter Jablonsky, winner of the second 
prize, averaged 71 words per minute for fifteen 
minutes with three errors. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CONTEST FOR 
MICHIGAN was held at Kalamazoo on Friday, 
May 1, 1925. One hundred sixty contestants from 
every section of the state were entered in the con- 
test. These students had previously won first or 
second places in preliminary district contests. Viola 
Sebaid of Mt. Clemens proved to be the star of the 
contest, winning first place in the Free-for-All Type- 
writing Contest, taking dictation at the rate of 
go words per minute and transcribing her notes 
at the rate of 54.6 words per minute. E. D. Pennell, 
head of the Department of Commerce at the 
Western State Normal School, was in charge of 
the contest. He was assisted by Cordelia Wick and 
Emma Watson, members of the faculty, and by the 
students in his department. Jane Clem, head of the 
Typewriting Department of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal, was expert Judge on typewriting, and Goldina 
Fisher of the Gregg School, Chicago, was expert 
Judge on the shorthand. 
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During the afternoon there was a conference of 
the commerce teachers of the high schools and 
typewriting and shorthand round tables were led 
by Miss Clem and Miss Fisher respectively. 
George L. Hossfeld of New York City, former 
world champion typist, gave a demonstration. 

KK 


NEWS FROM 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


The following quotation from the editorial page 
of “The Sacramento Bee” of July 13, 1925, is a 
worthy tribute to one of the best known educators 
of recent years: 

“And so EDWARD PAYSON HEALD, 
father of Heald’s Business College, is dead, aged 83. 

“For over sixty years he had been the acknowl- 
edged leader in business education in this state. 
Starting in Platt’s Hall on Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, in 1863, his educational enterprises 
flourished, until today his business colleges are 
to be found all over the Pacific Coast. 

“It was Izaak Walton, paraphrasing Dr. Boetler, 
who said that doubtless God could have made a 
more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling, 
but doubtless God never did. 

“And doubtless God could have brought forth 
some other who could have held the torch of busi- 
ness education aloft on this coast as well as did 
Edward P. Heald. 

“But God never did. 

“And so the honors belong to this dead man. 

“It is not too much to say that this educator's 
work has been a great factor in the business life of 
the Pacific Coast. 

“It has helped business, advanced business, up- 
lifted business, given business better tools with 
which to work. 

“And if Edward P. Heald profited thereby, the 
coast profited more.” 

Ok 

EARL B. INGLE, who came from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, three years ago to teach in the com- 
mercial department of the Berkeley (California) 
High School, has been made department head 
beginning with this school year. This promotion 
is no doubt a result of the good work Mr. Ingle has 
_ ae since coming to the Berkeley High 

ool. 


4% 


M. H. SAUNDERSON of the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, has charge of the commercial 
work in the Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana, for this year. 


EK 


HARRIET MALCOLM, formerly with the 
Pilot Rock (Oregon) High School, has charge of 
the commercial work at the Lakeport (California) 
Union High School this year. We envy Miss 
Malcom her position on the shores of beautiful 
Clear Lake. 


ae 
CARL O. BAKER, who has been a successful 
commercial teacher for a number of years, and last 
located with the Nampa (Idaho) High School, has 
accepted a position in the Part-time High School 
of Stockton, California. 
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CHARITY BAKER, formerly of the Black 
Diamond (Washington) High School, has been 
engaged as head of the Commercial Department in 
the Vancouver (Washington) High School. 


AK 


PAUL E. BILLETER, who has been with the 
Everett (Washington) High School for some time, 
is the new head of the Commercial Department at 
the Marysville (California) Union High School. 


*kKK 


LUCILLE DILWORTH, who graduated from 
the University of California this year, is the com- 
mercial teacher in the Holtville (California) Union 
High School. 

OK 

B. F. DUFF, who has been connected with the 
Commercial Department of the Stockton (Cali- 
fornia) High School for some time, has accepted 
the position as head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Hanford (California) Union High 
School. The Hanford High School has a good com- 
mercial department and is fortunate to have a man 
of Mr. Duff's experience as supervisor. 


eK 


W. R. BLACKLER, who resigned some two 
years ago as commercial teacher in one of Salt Lake 
City’s High Schools to do graduate work in the 
University of California, is with the University of 
Nevada this year. 

*** 

“F. M. WATENPAUGH, who has been the 
hustling department head for the Santa Cruz 
(California) High School for some time, was elected 
Principal of the Monterey (California) High School 
for 1925-26. 

**% 

FRANK H. TIVEY, who has been with the 
Lakeport (California) Union High School, is in 
charge of the commercial work in the Healdsburg 
(California) High School for this year. 


RK 


W. E. GIVENS, who for some years has been 
territorial superintendent of public instruction in 
the Hawaiian Islands, resumed his duties in Oak- 
land, California, July 1 as associate superintendent 
of schools. Before going to the Islands, Mr. Givens 
was connected with the Oakland Public Schools. 








MAKING BOOKKEEPING PRACTICAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


practical. If it is too theoretical, it is the teachers’ 
fault, as he is undoubtedly making no effort to 
correlate the methods and ways of the business 
world with the work in his class. We have the 
business offce—a laboratory—open to us all of 
the time. We have oportunities that few teachers 
have for bringing the class close to the subject 
taught. We must avoid becoming slaves to any 
particular text, and believing all other texts to be 
unworthy of consideration. 

It is my belief, that when we keep the business 
world always in front of us, when we allow for 
some individuality, and when we insist on class 
discussions, we are making our work practical, and 
avoiding a too theoretical course. 
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STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
DATES AND PLACES OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ARKANSAS 
Place—Hot Springs 
Date—November 12, 13, 14 


MISSOURI (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Maryville 
Date—October 15, 16, 17 
Place—Warrensburg 


COLORADO (Sectional Meetings) Date—October 22, 23, 24 


Place—Grand Junction 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Pueblo 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Denver 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 


ILLINOIS (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Moline 
Date—October 9 
Place—Urbana 
Date—October 9 
Place—Galesburg 
Date—October 8, 9 
Place—Olney 
Date—October 8, 9 
Place—Morris 
Date—October 8. 9 


Place—Rolla 

Date—October 22, 23, 24 
Place—Kirksville 
Date—October 29, 30 
Place—Springfield 
Date—October 29, 30, 31 
Place—Cape Girardeau 
Date—October 29, 30, 31 
Place—St. Louis (State Meeting) 
Date—November 11, 12, 13, 14 


NEBRASKA (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Lincoln 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Omaha 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Norfolk 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Hastings 


Place—Springfield (State Meeting) Date—November 5, 6, 7 


Date—October 28, 29, 30 


IOWA 
Place—Ames 
Date—October 14, 15 


KANSAS (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Coffeyville 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Salina 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Wichita 
Date— November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Emporia 
Date—November 5, 6. 7 
Place—Dodge City 
Date—November ¢, 6, 7 
Place—Kansas City 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 


MARYLAND 
Place—Baltimore 
Date—November 27, 28 


Place—Holdrege 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 
Place—Alliance 
Date—November 5, 6, 7 


NEW JERSEY 
Place—Atlantic City 
Date—October 10, 11, 12, 13 


NEW MEXICO 
Place—Albuquerque 
Date—October 5, 6, 7 


NEW YORK (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Potsdam 
Date—October 8. 9 
Place—Syracuse 
Date—October 22. 23 
Place—New York City 
Date—October 23, 24 
Place—Schenectady 
Date—October 29, 30 
Place—Elmira 
Date—November 5, 6 
Place—Rochester 
Date—November 5, 6 
Place—Buffalo 


MICHIGAN (Sectional Meetings) Date—November 19, 20 


Place—Houghton 
Date—October 8, 9, 10 
Place—Jackson 
Date—October 22, 23 
Place—Big Rapids 
Date—October 22, 23 
Place—Saginaw 
Date—October 26, 27 
Place—Rogers 
Date—October 25, 27 
Place—Detroit 
Date—October 29, 30 
Place—Grand Rapids 
Date—October 29, 30 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Place—Scranton 
Date—December 28, 29, 30 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Place—Mitchell 
Date—November 16, 17, 18 


TEXAS 
Place—Dallas 
Date—November 26, 27, 28 


VERMONT 
Place—Rutland 
Date—October 15, 16, 17 
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THE COMMERCIAL STUDENT 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


by 


AGNES R. SWARTZ* 


NE of the problems that ought to claim the 

attention and thought of every commercial 

teacher is higher education for the commercial 
student after finishing high school. We are prone to 
look upon our work as purely vocational—as some- 
thing merely to prepare those under our care to go 
out to earn their daily bread. We try to stow away 
in their heads, what we believe, are the necessary 
facts of bookkeeping, commercial geography, busi- 
ness English and to make them nimble of finger in 
shorthand and typewriting. Then, after graduation, 
when they find positions, we feel our work well 
done. Some who go out will be content to remain 
in the same position year after year. A few venture- 
some souls, however, will be curious to know what 
the outlook is higher up on the ladder of success 
and by dint of hard knocks and sad experience will 
climb to positions of leadership in various fields of 
commercial endeavor. 


Our commercial students are not lacking in 
initiative, but most of them are merely ignorant of 
the fact that there are schools and colleges for 
higher commercial training—schools which will 
not only aid them along special lines—accountancy, 
advertising, retail selling and the like, but will 
broaden their vision of the business world and 
develop their judgment in business matters. I would 
like to emphasize this point of the average student's 
ignorance of higher commercial schools. I know from 
my own experience back in high school days that 
I had no idea of the existence of such schools. It is 
our task to discuss with students plans for a broader 
life—to make them see new vistas that, with added 
training, will open before them. If we will take the 
time now to inform the student, we may be able to 
save several years of learning by experience if we 
substitute for the school of hard knocks, some 
reputable school of commerce or business adminis- 
tration. 


Formerly it was thought a lot of “bunk” to try to 
teach any of the theory of business practice, but we 
would not find an ever increasing number of colleges 
and universities establishing schools of commerce, if 
business did not demand them. The curricula of 
these schools, in addition to being vocational, 
attempt to teach the student how to read and inter- 
pret events in the busy commercial world and to 
give him an appreciation of forces always at work. 


It is a recognized fact nowadays that business is 
not a matter of chance or luck, but is rather a science 
in which are being discovered as definite and de- 
pendable principles as in physics and chemistry. 
There are laws in economics, salesmanship and ad- 
vertising which can be accepted as easily as H,O 
is for water. We are hearing more and more about 
business statistics, forecasting of business, business 


cycles—terms which are used glibly enough today, 
but which were practically unheard of even a decade 
ago. Given the rise and fall in prices, the production 
and consumption of certain commodities over a 
series of years and some forecasting service like 
Harvard's, Brookmire’s or Babson's will tell you 
with considerable accuracy what the trend of 
business will be next year. Granted that business is 
a science, then our problem is to train our students 
scientifically to be the leaders of tomorrow. 

The type of student found in our commercial 
departments is changing somewhat. Formerly only 
those came to us who wanted tools to work with— 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting. Some of them 
finished high school and then went out to work, but 
some were driven by necessity to leave even before 
they had completed the course. Now we find more 
entering, boys especially, keenly interested in busi- 
ness, of an inquiring mind, who want to find out 
more about “what makes the wheels go round” in 
business. They are eager to go to college after high 
school and need only our guidance as to the subjects 
they shall study in high school so as to meet college 
entrance requirements and as to the selection of the 
school best fitted to equip them for their particular 
line of work. Entrance requirements to business 
schools vary considerably and unfortunately the 
requirements of some schools, especially in language 
and mathematics are so strict that the average high 
school commercial course can not encompass them. 
This is not true in all cases, however. For example, 
there is one school which requires 15 units to be 
made up as follows: 4 units of high school English, 
1 of elementary algebra; 3 of some approved subject 
group which we have found can be most easily met 
by 2 histories, civics and economics, 2 units in 
mathematics, science or language and 5 units of 
electives which may be commercial subjects. 

At the one normal school in this state which 
specializes in training commercial teachers either an 
academic diploma or a commercial diploma is ac- 
ceptable for entrance. At this point I wish to stress 
the new courses for commercial teachers that are 
being introduced in some of the leading universities. 
There has been a sad lack of these in years past just 
because the whole field of commercial teaching is 
comparatively new and we have not had educated 
leaders interested enough to make research work 
along these lines. As a result, methods in teaching 
commercial subjects have been very haphazard. 

By contact with the student, the teacher can 
usually tell whether he is the alert type who shows 
promise of advancement and future leadership. He 
is the one to be urged on to higher schools. This 
applies equally to the girls as well as to the boys as 
practically all lines of business are now thrown open 
to women. 


*Miss Swartz is a teacher of Business English in the High School at Jamestown, New York. She is a 
graduate of the Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, New York, and of the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. This article is taken from an address delivered before a meeting of the Western New York Teachers’ 


Association at Buffalo. 
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THE CULTURAL AND DISCIPLINARY VALUE 
OF ACCOUNTING 
by 
OTTO T. BERGMANN* 


MONG the older school of educators are 
J\ tice who held that the only subjects suitable 

for a liberal education are the languages, 
literatures, art, history and philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. They would exclude all 
practical studies, which have as their immediate 
end, the preparation for some specified calling, on 
the ground that, while such studies are rich in 
content value for the special calling intended, they 
have no general educational value. Among this 
latter group of studies these educators would in- 
clude accounting. It is the purpose of this paper to 
dispute this claim and to show that accounting 
does have a very definite educational value. 


As a disciplinary subject accounting claims a 
place with mathematics and the languages. Like 
mathematics, it develops the quality of accuracy. 
Just as in the solution of a problem in mathematics, 
the commission of a slight error will render the 
final result incorrect, so in the solution of an ac- 
counting problem a slight mistake in some detail 
will render the final result erroneous. The correct 
result is the goal in mind, and its attainment is 
dependent upon accuracy in both cases. Accuracy 
is, therefore, of supreme importance to the ac- 
countant, and in the training for his profession 
great stress is laid upon this fundamental. 


In addition to developing accuracy, accounting 
develops the ability to manage a volume of detail 
without getting lost. The solution of complex ac- 
counting problems often requires that a score or 
more of facts must be kept in mind, which are not 
pertinent to the solution at the time, but which 
must be considered later in arriving at the final 
result. The ability thus to coordinate a large amount 
of detail so that each part bears its proper relation 
to the whole, is a training unexcelled in disciplinary 
value. 


Other disciplinary values claimed for accounting 
are the development of the habits of neatness, of 
conciseness, of doing things in a systematic way; 
and the development of the constructive faculty of 
mind, and the power of concentration. Let us con- 
sider these in detail. 


Neatness is one of the fundamentals in the train- 
ing of the accountant. The reports rendered by 
the accountant to his client must not only be ac- 
curate, but rendered in such form that the infor- 
mation the accountant wishes to convey, will be 
intelligible at a glance. A report transmitted in a 
careless, slovenly form will not be tolerated by the 
client or the professional accountant. Neatness, 
therefore, goes hand-in-hand with accuracy and 
conciseness in the training of the accountant. 

Conciseness is a necessary relative to accuracy 
in accounting. The busy business executive has 
no use for a voluminous report containing a mass 


of insignificant details having no direct bearing on 
the problems with which the executive is con- 
fronted. He wants the essential facts to stand out 
in a clear, concise form, so that they will be readily 
accessible for later reference. 


Doing things in a systematic way is one of the 
most valuable habits a person can acquire; and 
training in accounting develops this habit par 
excellence. The training of the accountant enables 
him to reduce most of his operations to a procedure 
which becomes automatic, leaving his mind free 
to give the proper interpretation to the facts which 
he has assembled. This latter function requires the 
use of the constructive faculty of mind. The bare 
figures which the accountant has assembled are 
not sufficient in themselves; they must be properly 
interpreted in financial statements and charts and 
graphs, if necessary. In other words, the executive 
says to the accountant, “How are the figures; now, 
what do they mean?” 


Developing the power of concentration, so 
highly prized in all fields of knowledge, is another 
valuable training afforded by accounting. In fact, 
it may be stated that the power to concentrate is 
a prerequisite to the solution of all but the most 
elementary problems of accounting. 


Thus we have dealt with the disciplinary value 
of accounting. Let us now consider its cultural 
values. 


First in importance is its value in developing the 
power of logical reasoning, for analyzing facts, and 
weighing evidence. When given a volume of data, 
the accountant is confronted with the problem of 
separating the relevant from the irrelevant matter, 
and in doing so he must understand the. bearing of 
each detail on the problem. In giving the proper 
interpretation to statements in the problem he is 
often confronted with a number of possible inter- 
pretations due to some seemingly contradictory 
statements given in the problem. He must, there- 
fore, carefully analyze all the facts and weigh the 
evidence in favor of the several interpretations, 
finally selecting the one which, through his process 
of reasoning, he believes to be most logical. 


Another cultural value afforded by training in 
accounting is its training in impartiality and ethics. 
Particularly in the field of public accounting are 
there large opportunities to certify to false financial 
statements for the purpose of holding the good- 
will of the client and creating further opportunities 
for profitable employment. But such practices are 
repugnant to the ethics of the profession; and 
throughout accounting training impartial reports 
and ethical standards are insisted upon. 

From the above observations, we see that ac- 
counting does have some claim to a place in the 
scheme of a liberal education. 


*Instructor in Accounting, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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THE RECRUITING OF A TRANSACTION 


by 


SIDNEY R. BURNAP, Jr. 


We are indebted to Mr. L. M. McLaughlin, a 
teacher in the Commercial Experts’ Training Institute 
of Los Angeles for the opportunity to publish this 
story. The following quotation from Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s letter will add much interest to the story: 

“Some time ago. as one of the requirements for 
students passing Set 1 of 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, I asked each student to tell me, in 
story form, just what the various reports at the close 
of the fiscal period meant to him. To one of my stu- 
dents. Sidney R_ Burnap, Jr., I assigned the ledger. 
He has just completed Set I, and is only eleven years 
old. I am submitting to you the story which I received 
from Sidney.” 


HE end of the month had come, and all the 

sections of transactions that had been recruited 

during the past month, were now marching in 
perfect order along the Post Road on the way to 
their Head Quarters, the great garrison in the town 
of Ledger. 

There had been a great deal of excitement in all 
of the camps around the various recruiting stations, 
for about this time of the month all of the officers are 
chosen. The recruiting stations were as follows: 
there was one in the town of Sales named the Sales 
Station, one in the town of Purchases called the 
Purchases Station, for these men are the outfitters of 
the Army and Navy, there are two in the town of 
Cash, the one the Cash Debit Station, and the other 
the Cash Credit Station. Now the Navy training 
stations: there is one in the sea-board town of Check, 
bearing the same name, then the last and also the 
least is the Pass Navy Station. 

Now let me explain how the officers are chosen: 
the commandant draws his sabre and walks the 
length of his troop inspecting each man, as you 
would take your pencil and add up the column of 
figures, then he returns to the end of his troop and 
calls the names of the men whom he has chosen, the 
one to command the men after they leave the station 
and the other to assist the first, as you would write 
down the total and the sub-total at the end of the 
column. The Noncommissioned officers are chosen in 
a similar manner, but by the Adjutant of the camp. 

The greatest care must be exercised on the trip 
along the Post Road, for if anyone should chance to 
go from one to any other company, squad or section, 
he would cause a wrong distribution of men and that 
would cause considerable trouble later in the year, 
and the blame would fall on the shoulders of the poor 
officer who tried to keep order on the way from the 
camp. 

As the recruits arrive they are separated and 
placed in dormitories, or accounts, on different floors 
and in different parts of the garrison. 

The aforesaid dormitories are each placed in 
charge of an officer with two helpers, one to maintain 
the Debit side and the other to handle the Credit 
side. The duty of the head officer is to keep this 
dormitory in tie or balance which he could not do 
without aid, hence the two helpers. This tie is to 
last until the new recruits arrive from the stations. 
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At the end of a year, which is a fiscal period to us, 
all of the head officers are lined up in order and are 
classified in one of the four following classifications: 
Assets and Incomes which are the highest honors 
that could be conferred upon one of the soldiers and 
then Costs and Liabilities which are the lowest that 
one could be appointed. After the classifications all 
remain quiet, except in the recruiting stations where 
they are getting ready the next batch of recruits for 
commissions and the trip to Head Quarters. 








SPECIAL MATERIAL 
FOR A SEMESTER’S WORK 
IN ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. The transac- 
tions cover a period of three days. Reproduced 
business papers represent the transactions. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses general 
and teller’s proof sheets; registers for collections, 
exchange, certified checks, certificates of deposit, 
cashier's checks, loans, and discounts; ticklers for 
collections, loans, and discounts; general journal, 
and general and depositor’s ledgers. The business 
is carried on by the Merchants National Bank which 
is organized as a corporation and conducted under 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Act. List 
price, $2.60. 


20TH CENTURY COST ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. Transactions 
cover a period of two months and are represented 
by reproduced business papers. In recording the 
transactions, the student uses a journal, cash book, 
vouchers payable book, sales book, requisition 
journal, and general, sales, materials and job cost 
ledgers. The principles of cost accounting are de- 
veloped in the text, while the practice set requires 
an application of the job cost system. List price, 
$2.20. 


McKINSEY’S VOUCHER ACCOUNTING. 
Text and blanks. No vouchers used. Books of ac- 
count include general, sales, sales returns, cash 
receipts, cash disbursements, notes receivable and 
notes payable journals, petty cash book, voucher 
register, and general, accounts receivable, stock, 
and subscribers’ ledgers. Transactions cover a period 
of two months. The company is organized as a 
corporation and is engaged in conducting an ice 
cream manufacturing business. List price, $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE OF STUDY 


Through the courtesy of I. R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, we are permitted to publish this outline of the new course of study in commercial subjects which become 


effective with the beginning of this term. 


FIRST YEAR 


English I (5) | 

Bookkeeping I (Introductory) (5) 
Junior Business Training 4 year and 
Commercial Arithmetic Mtyear (5) 
Penmanship and Pen Lettering (3) 
Typewriting I (2) 

Civics (2) 

Physical Education (2) 

Music (1) 


Select one from 

French I, Latin I, Spanish I (5) 
Algebra (5) 

General Science (6) 

Household Arts (8) 


SECOND YEAR 


English II (5) 

Commerce and Industry (5) 
Typewriting II (3) 

Stenography I, or 

Store Service Training 14 year and 
Filing and Office Practice 14 year (5) 
Art (2) ; 
Physical Education (2) 

Music (1) 


Select one from 

French II, Latin II, Spanish II (5) 
Plane Geometry (5) 

Store Service Training 14 year and 
Filing and Office Practice % year (5) 
Household Arts (8) 


THIRD YEAR 


English III"(5) 

Commercial Law ¥4"year and 
Bookkeeping (advanced) % year (5) 
Typewriting III (3) 

Stenography II, or 

Junior Accounting % year and 
Business Correspondence 1% year (5) 
Physical Education (2) 

Music (1) 


Select one from 

French III, Latin III, or Spanish III (5) 
Salesmanship (5) 

Junior Accounting % year and 
Business Correspondence 4 year (5) 
Commercial Art (8) 


FOURTH YEAR 
English IV (5) 
American History and Civics (6) 
Physical Education (2) 
Music (1) 


Select two from 

Cost Accounting and Banking (5) 
Stenography and Typewriting (advanced) (5) 
Business Organization 14 year and 
Economics 4 year (5) 


In individual cases where a pupil's previous 
school record justifies, he may carry an extra subject 
in the fourth year, which may be the third one in 
the above group of three, a Language, Mathematics, 
History, Science, or Art. 








WHO’S WHO AMONG BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Rite Mason and Past Patron of Norwood Chapter 
No. 421. The Miller School of Business is a charter 
member of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 

Mr. Miller has had a number of hobbies, but 
above and beyond all others may be mentioned 
his home. When Mr. and Mrs. Miller are not de- 
voting their time and attention to their school, 
they may usually be found in their fine home in 
Norwood, which is their pride and in which they 
have always taken a deep interest. 

For years Mr. Miller's hobby was books, espe- 
cially those on Psychology. He has several well 
stocked libraries in his home. Later he became a 
motor fan, and he and his wife still take extended 
trips in their automobile during their vacation 
periods. Lately he has become inoculated by the 
radio bug and has proceeded in his usual thorough 
manner to investigate and test thirty-eight of the 
most popular receivers on the market. 











Peters’ 
Commercial Law 


The subject matter in this book is exe 
pressed in language simple enough to be 
understood by the commercial pupil. At 
the same time accuracy and adherence to 
the strict principles of law are fully main- 
tained. 


Numerous questions and cases are found 
in the text. The teacher's manual gives the 
answers to the questions and cases. It also 
gives valuable suggestions for teaching the 
subject. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PROBABLY RIGHT 


The inspector was making his monthly visit to 
the village school. After examining the children 
thoroughly he rose to his feet and, looking around 
the room, remarked: 

“I wish I could be a little boy at school again.” 

After waiting for this to sink in, he added: 

“Do you know why I wish that?” 

For a moment there was silence. Then a little girl 
in the back row of seats raised her hand and said: 

“Cause you forgot everything you ever knowed.” 


KK 


Business Man (to applicant)—I am inclined to 
give you the position if you understand double-entry 
bookkeeping. 

Appheant—I do that! Why, at my last place I had 
to do a triple-doubleentry—a set for the active 
partner showing the real profit, a set for the sleeping 
partner showing small profits, and a set for the in- 
come tax officials, showing no profits. 


KK 


“Hey you! Whatcha in such a hurry for?” 

“Goin’ tuh work.” 

“Well. what's de rush?” 

“Got 4000 men under me, an’ | gotta get to 
work.” 

“Man you got some job. Where do you work?” 

“T’se night watchman in a cemetery!” 


RK 


SCHOOL BOARD WISDOM 


Teacher—Who signed the Magna Charta? 
Youngster—Please, ma‘am, ‘twasn't me. 
Teacher (disgustedly)—Oh, take your seat. 
Skeptical Member of School Board—Here, call 
that boy back. I don’t like his looks. I believe he did 


do it. 
“xe 


CHEEKY 


The teacher was trying to teach the first-grade 
children the alphabet: 

Teacher—What letter in the alphabet comes 
after H? 

Bobby—I don’t know. 

Teacher—Now think, Bobby! What have I on 
each side of my nose? 

Bobby—Looks a lot like powder, ma‘am, from 
here! 

4% 


NO EXPERIMENTING WANTED 


Marie—At the place where I stayed this summer 
a green young hired hand tried to kiss me. He told 
me he'd never kissed a girl in his life, and— 

Gwendy—And what did you tell him? 

Marie—I told him that I was no agricultural 
experiment station. 
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GIVE HIM A CHANCE 


A small, ragged street urchin was watching a girl 
in the window of a resturant baking griddle cakes. 

A grey-haired philanthropist in passing thought 
he detected an air of wistfulness about the lad and 
stopped. 

“What is the matter, sonny,” he said, “are you 
hungry?” 

“Naw,” came the scornful reply, “can’t a feller 
look at a swell dame without drawin’ no crowd?” 


*** 


BROUGHT THEIR OWN LIGHT 


Two Irishmen, just landed, stopped at a private 
boarding house on one hot July night. Retiring early, 
they left the window open and the light burning 
brightly. The mosquitoes swarmed into the room 
and began biting. 

Mike, awakening, called to Pat to put out the 
light. Pat got up and put it out and crawled back 
to bed again. 

Pat awoke about an hour later and found the 
room full of fireflies and said: 

“It's no use, Mike. They are coming in with 
lanterns!” 


*** 


The professor had written on the back of a 
student's paper: 

“Please write more legibly.” 

The next day the student went to the desk and 
asked: 

“Professor, what is that you wrote on the back 
of my theme?” 


aK 


Johnny hesitated when his teacher called on him 
to recite. 

The teacher, who wished to cure pupils of 
bluffing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a person who pre- 
tends to know everything?” 

Johnny (immediately)—Why, of 
course. 


a teacher, 
*#** 


James (studying ancient history)—Why do they 
put B. C. after the dates? 

George—Because they didn’t know whether 
the dates were exactly right, so they say “bout 
correct. 


RK 


The wife looked up from her paper with a puzzled 
frown. 

“How do you spell ‘Mozart’, dear?” she inquired. 

“M-o-z-at-t” replied hubby. 

“No, that won't do. Who's another American 
inventor in six letters?” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Certified PublicjAccountant, New York State, 
experienced teacher of bookkeeping and ac- 
countancy; also capable of teaching other com- 
mercial subjects, desires position as teacher in 
business school, evenings preferred; also capable 
of rendering service along the business lines of 
the school. Address, No. 365. 





Experienced business manager, having a college 
education with business training and fifteen years 
experience in handling school and college business 
problems, desires connection with large school or 
college as business manager. A hard job wanted 
with a free hand and a salary to correspond. 
Address, No. 366. 





High'grade commercial teacher desires position 
in any part of the United States. University 
graduate with A. B. degree. Four years experience 
as su mtendent of public schools. Five years 
experience as head of accounting department in 
a business college. Can furnish the best of 
references. Only high grade commercial schools 
need apply. Nothing considered under $3000. 
Address, No. 367. 


Experienced Gregg Shorthand teacher desires 
ition in a business college. Can teach 20th 
| kkeeping, Business English and 

kindr subjects in the stenographic course. 
Address, No. 368. 





Wanted managerial, sales or teaching position 
in business college or academy by good 


mman, 
rapid calculator, commercial teacher and solicitor 
with St. Louis and Chicago experience. Address, 


W. A. Roberts, 707 N. 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED—Men to _ represent Educational 
Institution. Liberal salary while learning. Must 
have car. Address, Box 623, Connellsville, Pa. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Practical commercial school man with ample 
capital desires to purchase a good school, Atlantic 
Coast States. Answer in confidence. Address, 
Purchaser, c/o Balance Sheet, Room 407, 104 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of the best paying schools on the Pacific 
Coast. Excellent location in a rapidly growing 
city. The best of equipment. Good reputation 
and well advertised. Price right. A real oppor- 
tunity for a good school man. Address, No. 360. 





Business college in Northern Michigan. Es- 
tablished twenty-five years. om one small 
school within circle of 75 miles. ill sell below 
inventory if taken at once as owner has two 
schools. Will sell 40 desks and 8 
separately if buyer does not want e school, 
ag rent in the United States. Address, 

‘oO. " 





Business college fourteen miles from Chicago. 
Established twenty-five years. Excellent terri- 
tory with no competition. Unable to operate 
longer on account of illness and will relinquish 
control for value of equipment. This is a rare 
opportunity for someone to secure a good business 
school. Address, Box 84, LaGrange, Ill. 


WANTED TO SELL. Business college located 
in large Texas city. Owner desires to devote full 
time to other interests, hence will sell school at 
a sacrifice. The school will pay for itself in a 
few months. Address, No. 362. 





Small school in good Midwestern State. Fine 
chance for a saiesman. Details to earnest people. 
Low price, because of owner entering other work. 
Address, No. 363. 





A live business college for sale in a city of 30,000. 
No competition, splendid territory, cheap rent, 
long time lease, equipment new. A real in. 
Will sell reasonable. Good reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 364. 





Business college located in Mississippi Valley, 
city of 30,000, good equipment, forty new ty 


pe- 
writers. Enrollment 150 to 200 annually. $5000 
cash, balance in payments. A good proposition 
for man and wife or two teachers. hool will 


pay good salaries from the start and also meet 
payments on purchase price. Address, No. 369. 





BARGAIN SALE 


As a result of the fire last February, we 
have on hand odd lots of blank books. 
These include journals, ledgers, and 
miscellaneous rulings. We offer the jour- 
nals and ledgers at fifty cents per dozen, 
and the miscellaneous ruled blanks at 
forty cents per dozen, transportation 
charges prepaid. No orders accepted for 
less than one dozen of one kind of books. 
Cash must accompany the order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Teachers who are desirous of securing 
blackboard charts for the teaching of 
bookkeeping will doubtless be interested 
to learn that a series of new charts have 
recently been published by A. J. Nystrom 
& Company, blishers of Maps, Globes 
and ts, 2249-2253 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

There are three charts in the series. 
One is used to develop the journal, one 
to develop the ledger, and the other is a 
combination of the journal and ledger. 
The charts are 52 inches wide, permitting 
the use of figures that can be a seen 
across the c oom. Teachers who are 
interested may write the above company 
for descriptive circulars, prices, etc. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING—Baker. 15th edition. 
The text provides instruction in the 
principles of bookkeeping. It is sub- 
divided into three parts of twelve chapters 
each. Sets with or without vouchers are 
furnished for practice work. In addition 
to the regular sets which correlate with 
the text, there are several special sets 
which constitute independent units and 
which may be used independent of the 
There are special sets relating to 
secretarial bookkeeping, machine book- 
keeping, voucher accounting, bank 
counting and cost accounting. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING— 
McKinsey. Balance Sheet a 
Ideally arranged for class method of 
presentation. Details and arithmetical 
calculations are reduced to a minimum. 
Formal definitions are few in number, 
and in no case emphasized. The series 
A edition is divided into two volumes of 
thirty-six chapters each. The series B 
edition is divided into three volumes of 
twenty-four chapters each. 


ACCOUNTANCY—Sherwood. 

October 1. A mew treatise on the 
theory and ice of accounting. For 
use in schools offering instruction in ad- 
vanced accounting. Recommended for 
use followi completion of either 20th 
Century or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING—Grisso. A typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest and enthusiasm 
of the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 
> rogue and produces correct writing 

bits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE—Ross. 
Offering a comprehensive course in Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. General discussion 
is reduced to a minimum and space is 

iven to essential information and concise 
nstructions. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—Mc- 
Kinsey. Beginning with the subject of 
Business anization, the author then 
proceeds with a discussion of Administra- 
tion of Marketing problems, Production, 
Personnel, Financial Problems, and 
Standards and Records. Lastly, the 
author explains how budgetary control 
may be used as an aid to successful busi- 
ness administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING—Leidner and _ Rittenhouse. 
Every progressive teacher of bookkeeping 
is constantly coapciing for practice 
material which will variety to his 
work, stimulate interest among his 
pupils, serve as a review of new and old 
ome ey and in general raise the stand- 
ard his course. This book is intended 
to provide such material and to meet the 
demand for supplementary exercises. 


COMMERCIAL LAW —Peters. The 
uage in this text is simple and easily 
understood, while the accuracy and ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are fully 
maintained. The questions and cases 
are such that the teacher who uses them 
does not need to worry about inaccuracies 
or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING—Sher- 

wood. Revised edition. Outlines proper 

edure in the preparation of returns 

or individuals and corporations. This 

text is recommended to schools and 

= offering instruction in this sub- 
ect. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC—Cu and 
Rubert. This text develops the relation- 
ship which business arithmetic holds to 
Economics, Business Administration and 
Accounting. The method of presentation 
is original and inspiring. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH—Ross. Presents 
the essentials of English in a concise, 
—— manner. The plan of the work 
is practical because the student applies 
the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


BUSINESS SPELLER—Peters. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, sylla- 
bication and definition shown. 


PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP 
—Holmes. Divided into six parts relating 
to the Trend of Business, Getting into 
Business, the Self-Development of Person- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS WRITING—Leslie. A system 
of arm movement writing for use in Nor- 
mal Schools, High Schools, Parochial 
Schools and Business Colleges. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
—Ross. Published in pamphlet form. 
May be used for.supplementary practice 
with any text. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


542 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


516 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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